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THE WEEK. 


—_o“oo— 


THE leading event of the week has 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS: been the remarkable unanimity of 


AT HOME. 
regard to the speech delivered by 


| 


| weeks, 


public feeling in this country with | 


Lord Salisbury at a meeting of Liberal Unionist | 


Nonconformists yesterday week. We discuss the 
speech itself elsewhere. It was one of the most 
flagrant, and at the same time one of the most 
characteristic, of those “blazing indiscretions” to 
which the Prime Minister has accustomed us. He 
touched upon many subjects; but there was not 
one on which he did not say something that strikes 
the ordinary man as having been reckless, or some- 
thing worse. 
was, however, the statement made in reference to 
Turkey and our attempted intervention on behalf of 
the Armenians. A more unlimited confession of 


The really important part of the speech | 


again in the House of Commons during the next few 
He has been “heckled” gently by the in- 
quiring Scotch electors, and although one or two 
awkward questions were undoubtedly addressed to 
him they were not pressed in such a manner as to 
cause him any embarrassment. 


THE Cabinet met on Tuesday, when it is under- 
stood that the terms of the Queen's Speech were 
considered previous to being submitted for her 
Majesty’s approval. Inasmuch as the Session begins 
next Tuesday, and it is virtually the first Session of 
a new Parliament, the indifference of the public as 
to the character of the Ministerial programme is 
almost unexampled. No doubt the state of our 
foreign affairs, and the knowledge that these and 


| the condition of our national defences must occupy 


total failure has never been made by a Minister. | 
Its frankness was, indeed, cynical. Lord Salisbury, | 


who in November preached the virtues of the concert 
of Europe, now throws upon that concert the re- 
sponsibility for the Armenian horrors, and formally 
washes his hands of the whole Turkish business. 
Upon only one point did he display any indignation. 
That was when he sought to deny the statement 
that England, under the Cyprus Convention, had 
‘ncurred a special responsibility with regard to the 
Armenians, Unfortunately for himself, he invited 
those who made this charge to “verify their re- 
ferences”; and the references, it need hardly be 
said, are fatal to his view of the matter. 





Mr. Morey bas been pursuing his candidature | 


for the Montrose Burghs, and has made several 
vigorous speeches during the week. In one of them 
- made a strong attack upon Lord Salisbury’s 
— and the foreign policy which it sketched out, 
eden toe later speech he spoke on questions of 
is egislation and the urgency of the need that 
—- not forget our old principles concerning 
io expenditure. There can be no doubt that 
ned = Po 50 the nation is not in an economical 
therefor ne ever is. Mr. Morley deserves credit 
ape . or the courage he showed in supporting so 
dened ar a Cause as national economy. It seems 
og ‘rom the manner in which his speeches have 
.- 4 received, that there is no serious opposition to 


lla ge amongst the electors of the Montrose 


» and we may therefore expect to see him 


the chief place in the minds of Members of Parlia- 
ment during the year, are mainly responsible for 
this fact. But Ministers, if the reports current in 
well-informed quarters are true, do not mean to 
allow the pressure of these questions to divert them 
from domestic legislation, The number of Bills that 
have been prepared in anticipation of the meeting of 
Parliament is unusually great, and some of them are 
believed to be of a very important character. 





Tue hopes of those who advocate the cause of 
the denominational schools, and support the demand 
that they should be further subsidised by the State 
in order to cover the cost of sectarian teaching, have 
been steadily rising during the week. This is due 
to two causes: the speech delivered by Mr. Balfour 
at Bristol on Monday, and the refusal of Lord 
Salisbury to receive a deputation representing 
the national, as opposed to the denominational, 
system of education. Mr. Balfour, in his speech, 
insisted that all that the denominational party 
was demanding in England was treatment similar 
to that which the denominationalists receive 
in Scotland and Ireland. He overlooked the 
fact that there is public control of the schools in 
Scotland, and that those who are clamouring for 
more money for the teaching of their own special 
doctrines in England stubbornly refuse to admit 
public control into their schools. Lord Salisbury’s 
refusal to receive the deputation on behalf of the 
Public Elementary schools was a very significant 
incident, and its significance is not lessened by the 
fact that the Prime Minister excused himself from 
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receiving this deputation on the ground that he had | ment is the result of intrigue is not likely to be 


recently received the deputation from the Wesleyan 
body which was introduced by Sir Henry Fowler. It 
was fresh proof of the almost colossal ignorance of 
Lord Salisbury on matters connected with Noncon- 
formity that he should imagine that a deputation of 
Wesleyan educationists was necessarily the same as a 
deputation of the supporters of the Board Schools. 


Tur London School Board has taken a very 
proper step. Last May, for the second time, and bya 
substantial majority, it recommended a lady member, 
Miss Eve, as its representative on the Council! of 
Almoners of Christ’s Hospital. That body politely 
declined to accept “the recommendation, on the 
grounds that there was no precedent for the ad- 
mission of lady members, and that the interests of 
the girls for whom the charity provides education 
were adequately looked after by an advisory com- 
mittee of ladies. This committee, however, has no 
power to do more than recommend, and it is stated, 
with much intrinsic probability, that its recom- 
mendations have little effect. The Board, there- 
fore, has referred the matter to the Charity Com- 
mission, in spite of some opposition on the part 
of the more reactionary members—including, of 
course, Mr. Riley and Mr.Sharp. It is not necessary 
now to speak of the value of women’s help in edu- 
cational matters, though all who have been even 
so much as Board School managers know it well. 
But at the time when, as we are glad to see, the 
Education Department is recognising that value by 
appointing two of the sex as school inspectors, it is, 
we hope, too late for the Council of Almoners of 
Christ's Hospital to limit their co-operation to the 
giving of advice which is likely to be neglected more 
often than not. 





Mr, Ceci. RHopEs arrived in England on Tues- 
day and immediately came to London. His presence. 
in this country is exceedingly desirable, and wo are 
glad that he has at once placed himself in communi- 
cation with the Colonial Office. A vigorous investi- 
gation of the circumstances attendant upon Dr. 
Jameson's raid is absolutely necessary, and there is 
no one who can help us more than Mr. Rhodes can 
in arriving at an accurate knowledge of the facts. 
As, however, the subject is a very grave one, and 
as Mr. Rhodes himself lies under suspicion in con- 
nection with recent events, it seems desirable 
that the Press should now leave him to himself. 
To attack him before the evidence in support 
of the charges made against him has been brought 
forward is unfair and absurd. It is equally unfair 
and absurd to insist upon regarding him as a hero. 
No one wili be sorry if he should be able to vindicate 
himself completely. But until he has done so, or 
has been compelled to acknowledge the justice of 
the accusations of which he is the subject, it is 
clearly the business of the British public, as far as 
possible, to cultivate a neutral frame of mind with 
regard to this remarkable man. Popular demon- 
strations, either for or against him, are at present 
entirely out of place. 


THE retirement of Mr. Justin McCarthy from the 
chairmanship of the Irish Parliamentary Party 
affords legitimate ground for regret. Mr. McCarthy 
has held a very difficult post during a very difficult 





time; he has not a single personal enemy; he can | 


thoroughly appreciate English, and even Unionist, 
feeling, yet withoutabatement of his Nationalism; and 
it is only because the exigencies of his literary work 
will not allow him to continue his services, that he is 
now compelled to withdraw from the arduous duties 
of leader of the Irish Parliamentary Party. To-day 


a meeting is to be held in Dublin for the election of 
his successer. As is noted elsewhere, the probabilities 
seem in favour of Mr. Sexton; but Mr. John Dillon, 
it is stated, is likely to prove a formidable rival. 
However, the statement that Mr. McCarthy’s retire- | 








correct. An urgent appeal has been made tohim by 
Mr. Arthur C’Connor to continue in his post; but jt 
is hardly probable that it will be successful, 


Prince Henry or BATTENDERG'S funeral at 
Whippingham on Wednesday was the occasion of 
a beautiful and impressive ceremonial, and evoked 
genuine and spontaneous demonstrations of sym. 


| pathy in many parts of the country, and in some of 


the English settlements on the Continent of Europe. 
It is one of the incidents of the existence of a popular 
Monarchy that the domestic incidents in the life of 
the reigning House are the occasion for an excite- 
ment of the corresponding sympathies in the people at 
large—an occasion for altruistic sentiment, if not for 
altruistic action, which is of some real value to people 
immersed of necessity in their own personal affairs 
and in the strugg!e for daily life. Moreover, though 
it is a trite saying, the sympathy so called out affects 
people to whom political theory has no meaning, and 
so helps, in a way that may easily be overlooked, 
to cement social bonds. 


THE full report of the Special Committee 

appointed by the New York Yacht Club to in- 
vestigate Lord Dunraven’s charges was published 
this day week. It so effectually and completely 
disposes of those charges that it opens the way for 
a satisfactory termination of a very unfortunate 
international incident which has come at a very 
criticaltime. Thechargeof tampering with Defender's 
trim is effectually disproved in various ways. The 
misapprehensions which led to the charge are 
explained. The omission of the precautions which 
would have rendered it impossible is shown to be due 
to a misunderstaading for which Lord Dunraven 
himself was maialy responsible. The whole dispute, 
in short, rested on a group of unfortunate mistakes. 
It is justas well to admit them frankly, and it is to 
be hoped that the efforts of the Prince of Wales to 
ensure a satisfactory ending to the matter will be 
succes;ful. 
IN spite of the pitiable failure of 
the Concert cf Europe, the storm- 
clouds continue to gather steadily 
round the Porte. The letter which we print to-day 
from our Constantinople correspondent—and which 
we commend to those careless readers who have 
hastened to infer from the Sassoun Blue Book that 
the subseguent atrocities have been exaggerated 
also—confirms his statement, subsequently made in 
a more emphatic form in the Pall Mall Gazette, as 
to the existence of a Russian “ protectorate” of 
Turkey, and indicates that within the next three 
weeks we may see a Russian fleet restoring order 
at Constantinople. The fleet which the Siuttan }s 
trying to send into the Mediterranean will, if 
gets there, probably excite amusement rather 
than alarm. Ic is irritating to think how slight 
a change in the situation might give Greece 
an opportunity to repeat some of the achieve 
ments of the War of Liberation. There is 3° 
Hobart Pasha at Constantinople now. Meanwhile 
the demands of the Zeitoun insurgents are stated to 
be very considerable, and they are still negotiating 
and are not compelled to surrender yet. And the 
inevitable refusal of Lord Cromer to permit the 
extradition of the Turkish refugee, Murad Bey, from 
a country which is still theoretically in a condition 
of vassalage to the Sultan, must be something of 4 
revelation to that potentate. Meanwhile there * 
every reason to suppose a speedy recrudescence ol 
the Arabian problem. 


ABROAD. 


THE new scheme for a progressive income tax - 
France, which was communicated in outline to pe 
press at the end of last week, seems to be an anes 
attempt to grapple with the difficulties attendant © 
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this mode of taxation. All incomes of less than 
2.500 francs annually are altogether exsmpt, and of 
all higher incomes a similar amount is free. Then 
these incomes are taxed progressively as follows: 
From 2,500 to 5,000 franes tire tax is 1 per cent.; 
from 5,000 to 10,600 it is 2 per cent.; from 10,000 to 
20,000 it is 3 per cent.; from 20.000 to 50,000, 4 per 
cent.; while the excess above 50,000 francs annually 
is taxed at the full rate of 5 percent. But it must 
be understood that these partial exemptions apply 
not only to incomes of which the total fails within 
the respective limits, but to all incomes of sufficient 
amount, Thus a man with an income of 35,000 francs 
annually would pay a total tax of 1,025 francs, made 
up thus: 4 per cent. on 15,000 francs, 3 per cent. on 
10,000, 2 per cent. on 5,000, 1 per cent. on 2,500, and 
nothing on the remaining 2,500, which is exempted 
as the minimum necessary to adequate maintenance. 
Moreover, allowances are to be made in the case of 
large families. Thus the 5 per cent., which is the 
nominal rate of taxation, is to be a sort of ideal 
limit—approached in the case of millionaires, but 
never quite reached. 


SoME amusement may be got from a study of 
the arguments against the tax now to be found in 
the Moderate press. Of course, it is denounced as 
inquisitorial, an objection that, as a rule, seems to 
be successfully met by the English income-tax au- 
thorities, except in some cases of business profits, 
But it is probable that French officials may be 
more bureaucratic, and the method of assessment 
by local committees which is proposed for the 
smalier incomes will leave plenty of room for 
petty locai tyranny and scandal. But the argu- 
ment that finds most favour is that the tax creates 
a separate class; and classes were abolished by the 
Revolution. Somebody has discovered that the class 
ofincome-taxpayers consists of half a million persons: 
a sort of fifth estate, or Academy, not of science, 
but of wealth and civic virtue. It is suggested that 
they might have a decoration, or a uniform apiece. 
However, the proposal has been very severely 
handled by M. Leroy-Beaulieu. The official estimate 
of the yield is 150 million francs. He reduces it to 
90 millions. Hither figure suggests some striking 
inferences as to the relative distribution of wealth 
in France and in England. 


VERY little definite news appears to have been 
published this week regarding the situation in 
Abyssinia; but a great battle is believed to be 
imminent. Much has been said since our last issue, 
in the organs of the forward party, as to an alleged 
breach of faith by Menelik in detaining certain 
hostages after the release of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Galliano’s force from Makalleh. The statement that 
their detention was part of the conditions has 
been officially contradicted. The same party have 
maintained that Menelik’s generous treatment of 
the garrison and his proposals for peace were in 
fact only a ruse to cover preparation for an offensive 
movement. Finally, a report has obtained currency 
that Lord Salisbury’s treatment of Italy’s request 
to pass troops through Zeilah, to which reference 
iS made in another column, would necessitate the 
despatch of an expedition to Harrar by way of Assab 
~—& work which would immensely increase the diffi- 
culties and the expenditure of the Italian Govern- 
ment. The latest accounts include a contradiction 
of this report; but it is difficult to know what to 
helieve—especially since the prorogation of the 
Chamber has relieved Ministers of the necessity of 
¢xplaining their intentions. 





A TOLERABLY clear sign of the reaction in Ger- 
many is afforded by the Bil! for the reorganisation 
ot the representative system of the kingdom of 
Saxony, of which the outline was published 
1 the Berlin correspondence cf the Times 











yesterday. Saxony is one of the places where the 
Social Democrats have been making consider- 
able gains; and accordingly it is proposed to 
abolish the present representative system for the 
Parliament of the Kingdom—though that is based on 
a property qualificatioa—and to substitute the Prus- 
sian system, loug out of date in Prussia, but never re- 
formed, under which the representatives are them- 
selves elected by electors, the votes for whom are 
apportioned among payers of property tax by 
an ingeniously timocratic method which in some 
cases leaves a single wealthy elector with one- 
third of the voting power of the constituency, 
Moreover, even the iowest qualification of the 
new electorate is an income of £140 a year—which 
would be an auti-democratic qualification in Eng- 
land, and is doubly so in Germany. This is 
what the reactionaries would like to do for the 
whole Empire if they could. And the coercionist 
action of the Government during the last few 
months seems to indicate that they would gladly 
provoke a demonstration which would facilitate 
their effecting their purpose. 


AFTER all, Prince Ferdinand of Bulgaria has 
resolved to keep his promise to his subjects and 
secure his dynasty. In spite of the Pope, and 
at the expense of the feelings of the Prin- 
cess—who has attempted, it is said, to obtain 
the consent of the Pope to the dissclution 
of her marriage, though without avail—Prince 
Boris is to become Orthodox, and will be formally 
received into the Church of his involuntary adop- 
tion on the fourteenth of this month. The Tsar, 
it is said, has agreed to stand godfather; and the 
announcement has been received by the Sobranjé 
with enthusiasm. But, as we said last week, the 
decision is mainly of dynastic interest. So many 
things may happen in the next few months in the 
Balkans that the creed of a baby will probably 
make as little difference either way as the con- 
firmation of Prince Ferdinand’s election by the 
Sultan, which M. Stoiloff has gone to Constantinople 
to seek. And it must be remembered, first that 
Prince Ferdinand’s submission to the Tsar is still 
imperfect, and next that anything gained by the 
step is counterbalanced by a heavy ioss in the 
estimation of Western Europe. 


Ex-Presipent Harrison's refusal of the Presiden- 
tialnomination offered him by the Republican Commit- 
tee of his State—a kind of nomination which is not in 
his case the mere compliment that the nominations 
by State Conventions to the Presidency so often are 
—probabiy leaves the way open for a dark horse. 
Governor Morton is a New Yorker and an anti- 
Silverite, and that, we may expect, is enough to 
secure the hostility of the West; Mr. Reed, in like 
manner, is the chosen candidate of New England— 
and so may be also unacceptable; and nothing very 
definite seems known either of Mr. McKinley (except 
as to Protectionism) or Mr. Allison. But one is 
inclined to expect a coalition on a comparatively 
unknown man during the progress of the Conven- 
tion itself. Tobe conspicuous in politics long before- 
hand is often fatal to the chances of a Presidential 
candidate. 





Tue American Government and the American 
people deserve to be cordially congratulated on the 
success which the new loan has achieved. <A con- 
siderable section of the political world, indeed, will 
not be grateful for the congratulation, for the re- 
sponse is really the reply of the investing public to the 
action of the silver majority in the Senate. Theloan 
has been bid for five and a half times over, while some 





Ir housekeepers ara in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 
London, they snould buy Bevanr & May's Matches, and refuse the forcign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East Loudon of a large amount in weekly wages. 
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of the bids have reached 120, so that the Government 
gets a considerably higher price than it would have 
got from the Morgan syndicate a month ago. Still, 
that syndicate, though in a narrower form, gets 
40 per cent. of the whole—a fact which will 
hardly improve the temper of the silver men. The 
subscription is, in the main, an American one, and 
the foreign capitalists who profit are for the most 
part Continental. As we point out elsewhere, the 
loan does not permanently relieve the Treasury ; 
but its success shows that the party of sound finance 
is unexpectedly strong. 





THE new Poet-Laureate has made 
his first official appearance in print. 
His verses in Thursday’s Jimes on 
Prince Henry of Battenberg are, at 
any rate, correct in sentiment and in form, though 
what is best in them is not much more than an echo 
of his great predecessor. “A little of Tennyson and 
a great deal of water” will be, we suspect, the 
general verdict upon them. Still, they are free 
from the curious infelicities of his two previous 
efforts, and their metrical peculiarities distinctly 
enhance their effect. One is tempted to carp a 
little at some of the views implied—can it be 
said, for instance, that the Prince Consort died 
for England because, being the Prince Consort, he 
caught typhoid fever ?—and to question Mr. Austin’s 
appreciation of the scenery of Sandringham and its 
neighbourhood. There is no snow on the crocuses 
there just now—though, to be sure, Euripides makes 
one of his characters say it never stopped snowing 
on a certain mountain which he and his audience 
must have known much better than most of us 
know Norfolk—and we do not think that anybody 
but Mr. Austin has ever detected “iron coast” any- 
where near the shores of the Wash. Indeed, we 
rather think the “iron hoof” of the surge has 
proved that there is no such coast in North Norfolk. 
Here is one conspicuous difference between Mr, 
Austin and his predecessor. 


LITERATURE, 
etc. 


Mr. GEORGE ALLEN announces a third edition of 
a work which was suddenly withdrawn from circu- 
lation fifteen years ago—Mr. Ruskin’s “ Letters to 
the Clergy on the Lord’s Prayer and the Church.” 
The editor, the Rev. T. A. Malleson, who owns the 
copyright, has entrusted the book to Mr. Allen’s 
hands. It will comprise a number of characteristic 
additional letters from Mr. Ruskin, while corre- 
spondence by other hands will be considerably 
diminished. 


Mr. FISHER UNWIN, who has done good service 
in the past to Great Britain as well as to Ireland by 
his publication of the “ New Irish Library "—that 
interesting revival of the unique educational work 
done by the Young Ireland party—has works in the 
Press on two important contributions to recent 
Irish history—Sir Charles Gavan Duffy's “Final 
Edition of Young Ireland,” which is described as 
“‘a fragment of Irish History, 1812-46,” and “ A Life 
Spent for Ireland,” extracts from the Diary of 
W. C. O'Neill Daunt, an active follower both of 
O'Connell and of Isaac Butt. His life of eighty-five 
years covers practically the whole Nationalist 
struggle of this century, and should prove a very 
valuable document to present and future historians. 
Mr. Lecky has contributed a preface. 





From Messrs. George Newnes, Limited, we receive 
Part I. of “The Way of the Cross,” a series of repro- 
ductions of photographs of the Holy Land and Egypt, 
arranged so as to illustrate the Gospel narrative. 
The pictures are graphic and lifelike, and for the 
ordinary reader who has not been there they will 
do all that views can do to enable him to realise the 
scenes depicted. The work is to be completed in ten 








sixpenny parts, and should appeal to many thousands 
of readers. We have also received the new magazine, 
Architecture. It is an effort to present to architects 
and to the general public, ina permanently attractive 
form, descriptions and illustrations of the archi. 
tecture and portraits of the architects of the period, 
The longer articles are few, but valuable and welj 
illustrated ; two deal with Mr. Norman Shaw’s and 
the late Mr. Street’s work, one with Westminster 
Abbey (in which we note one of Mr. Micklethwaite’s 
important ground plans), one with the Renaissance 
in England, and one with the Country House, The 
February number of Free Russia has an admirable 
portrait of Stepniak, and a number of tributes to 
the great exile from the pens of Prince Kropotkin, 
Professor York Powell, Mr. Felix Moscheles, and 
other old friends. 





Mr. THomAs McLEAN exhibits to-day a small 
collection of pictures by C. Van Haanen. They are 
chiefly Venetian subjects, such as “ The Pearl- 
Stringers,” “ High Tide,” “ Washerwomen,” and 
“The Mask Shop in Venice.” The doors of the 
Grafton Galleries are again open, and upon the 
walls hang pictures and drawings of the Barbizon 
school and of Israels and other Dutchmen. There 
is also a collection of Paul Renouard’s drawings. 
Corot is very well represented, and we may, per- 
haps, mention specially “ The Road to Gruyére,” 
“The Ferry,” and the “ Cour de Ferme” (a very par- 
ticular gem); and, in a lighter scheme of colour, the 
“Cour & Fontainebleau.” Millet’s are chiefly studies 
in black and white, with a few touches of colour ; but 
there is an Angelus sketch, a fine study of a “ Storm” 
in which some donkeys are caught, and a beautiful 
“Churning,” which, as the catalogue expressly states 
itto be a water-colour, we have no need to adopt 
Mr. Whistler's suggestion and ask. “ L’ Amour Vain- 
queur,” in oil, is a very sweet maze of infants’ legs. 
Of Duprés’s work we note “ Returning to the Fold” ; 
and of the harder Jacque “ Sheep Under Trees” and 
“ Moonlight ” (and lamplight); of Michel “ The Mill” 
and “River and Plain”; of Diaz “In an Eastern 
Garden.” There isa delightful “ Sheep on the Heath,” 
by Mauve; the attitudes of the old horses and man 
in his “Stable” are inimitable. Of the pathetic 
work of Israels there are seventeen examples, chiefly 
large and important ones, such as * Old and Worn- 
out.” 





Mr. GEORGE BIppER, Q.C., was & 
leading counselat the Parliamentary 
Bar, the son of the “Calculating 
Boy” who astonished our grandfathers, and was 
held up as an example to the rising generation for 
his feats in mental arithmetic, and who rose to be 
aneminentengineer. He inherited some of his father's 
distinctive tastes and abilities, both in engineering 
and in mental calculation.—Sir Charles Patton Keyes, 
G.C.B., had won high distinction in an exceptionally 
large experience of Indian frontier warfare.—Lady 
Wilde had taken an active part in the literary side 
of the Young Ireland movement.—Mr. H. D. Leslie 
had done much for the diffusion of musical culture 
by his work as a composer and conductor. 


OBITUARY. 








LORD SALISBURY’S INDISCRETIONS. 


— ~~" 


T is difficult to speak in proper terms of the re- 

markable speech which Lord Salisbury made to 
the Liberal Unionist Nonconformists a week 22° 
We have every desire to do justice to the Prime 
Minister, who is undoubtedly a man not only 0 
great ability, but of many sterling qualities that 
deservedly command respect. Yet speeches such 4% 
this must fill his friends with despair, and the worl 
at large with amazement. His “blazing indis- 
cretions”? have kecome familiar to everybody, " 
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that at 2 moment like the present, whea all England 
jsanxious to support the man who represents it ia 
the face of the world, he should make a speech which 
from beginning to end was one long indiscretion, is 
indeed remarkable and most melancholy. Foreign 
gitics have spoken out with regard to that speech 
with one voice, and though at home the conven- 
tional defence of the Prime Minister’s utterances 
has been offered by bis own journals, there 
jsno need to say that in private every man has con- 
demned those utterances, and has found them to be 
not so much unworthy of the occasion as mischievous 
to the very national interests which Lord Salisbury 
himself has most warmly at heart. It is not of his 
references to the Home Rule question that we need 
complain. They were foolish enough, and at one 
particular point—his allusion to the kind of Home 
Rule which is observed in the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire—they recali that famous speech of his in 
1885, at Cardiff, when he went so far as to intimate 
that if Ireland only wanted Home Rule of this 
description, he was not unprepared to consider the 
expediency of granting it. The Home Rule portion 
of the speech was bad enough, especially in its com- 
parison of the Irish to the Boers, and of the Ulster 
men to the Uitlanders, for whose salvation some 
Scotch Dr. Jameson was to rush into the field. But 
the worst part of his speech was that which referred 
to Turkey, and to our position with regard to the 
Turkish question. 

There is no need now to dwell upon the fact that 
the statement made two weeks ago by the Constanti- 
nople correspondent of Tue Spraxer was in every 
respect accurate. Even the Times has at last 
acknowledged that the state of things which was 
there described by our correspondent actually exists. 
lord Salisbury, though he made no acknowledgment 
of this fact, did virtually give his assent to it in his 
lescription of the situation which has been brought 
avout in the East. The old policy of England—the 
policy which has lasted since the beginning of the 
century, and which was accentuated by the Berlin 
Treaty and the Cyprus Convention — has been 
lestroyed by the action of Russia and Turkey. 
England no longer holds a position—we do not say 
of supremacy, but even of common decency—at 
Vmstantinople. She has been driven off the field 
wy her successful Muscovite rival, and she is 
jred at and flouted by the Sultan and his 
lakeys. For this she has herself, and herself 
done, to thank. We have no right to blame 
Russia for having taken advantage of recent events 
i Asia Minor. We must always deplore the fact 
that not only Russia, but Germany and France, have 
shown themselves so absolutely indifferent to the 
interests of humanity, and have been so cynically 
callous in promoting the interests of a wretched 
diplomacy at the expense of an innocent and 
martyred nation. But we do not keep the honour 
ot any of these countries, and if their public men 
choose to cover themselves with disgrace, it is their 
own business, not ours. The melancholy fact remains 
that, despite Russian indifference to the sufferings of 
the Christians in Turkey, she has been enabled to pay 
off her old debt to the statesmen of England, and to 
Pay it off with interest. Lord Salisbury, in his 
amazing speech, tried to show that this country was 
no special degree bound to protect the interests of 
‘he Sultan’s Christian subjects, and he had even, we 
Jonot say the audacity, but rather the incredible folly, 
‘O invite those who maintain this fact to “ verify their 
teferences.”” His challenge was promptly accepted, 
with results upon which it is unnecessary to dwell. 
Va Saturday morning the Daily Chronicle produced 
one of those references, and it was amply sufficient 
‘© show that the Prime Minister bad wholly 











forgotten the terms which he, as Foreign Secretary, 
made with Turkey in 1878, when he was concluding 
the shameful Cyprus Convention. Since then, other 
authorities, including some entirely favourable to 
himself, have followed his advice, and have referred 
to the original documents. In ali cases they 
have done so with the same result. England, 
in pledging herself under certain circumstances 
to protect the Sultan from Russian aggression, 
most distinctly made the condition that there 
should be good government and justice for the 
Christians in the dominions over which she thus 
extended her protecting wing. We are told now 
that this Convention is no longer in force. To that 
it is only necessary to make one reply. It has never 
been formally renounced, and the Island of Cyprus, 
which we acquired by this agreement and by this 
alone, is still inour possession. Lord Salisbury must 
have been acting under the inspiration of his evil 
angel when he resorted to this desperate attempt to 
extricate himself from the responsibility he incurred 
eighteen years ago, and when he tried to mislead his 
fellow-countrymen of to-day as to the nature of the 
transaction in which he then took a leading part. 
The plain and lamentable fact remains that our 
whole policy in the East has been reversed by the 
events of the last three months. We do not blame 
Lord Salisbury for the immediate incidents of the 
crisis. England could not have gone to war against 
Tarkey when she knew that Russia and Germany 
were ready to draw their swords on the side of the 
Sultan. So much as this we must acknowledge, in 
fairness to the Prime Minister. But when we recall 
his words at the Guildhall in November last, we find 
it impossible to reconcile them with subsequent 
events. Nor can we discover any trace of the 
dignity or courage which an English Prime Minister 
ought to show in his cynical admission that every- 
thing is at an end so far as this country is concerned 
on the Bosphorus. We have made our represen- 
tations in favour of the Sultan, and then we 


have allowed those representations to be set 
aside at the bidding of the Czar. The least 
that we had a right to expect from Lord 


Salisbury was that he would have thrown off all 
responsibility for Turkish affairs so soon as he knew 
that the Sultan and the Czar had entered into an 
agreement. It is not fair that Great Britain should 
have to bear a responsibility which properly belongs 
to the Emperor of Russia. Nor was it just either 
to the Armenians or to the people of this country 
that they should have been led to expect so much, 
when, as a matter of fact, they had so little to hope 
for. The Great Powers, Lord Salisbury tells us, have 
decided that the Sultan is, after all, a very benevolent 
person, who has been doing his best in difficult 
circumstances, and they wish “to give him time.” 
We should like to know for what Russia, 
France, and Germany propose to give the Sultan 
time. Is it time to commit a few thousand 
additional murders, to inflict incredible tortures 
upon a still larger multitude of old men and 
children, to tear more wives from their husbands 
and their families in order to deliver them over to 
the tender mercies of the Kurds? The shame of 
this declaration by the Great Powers is colossal, and 
they must bear it for themselves. But for England, 
the fact remains that the policy of which Lord 
Salisbury and the Tory party were the champions, 
has been absolutely pulverised, and that we have 
had the pain and disgrace of seeing our well-meant 
desire to save the Armenians from destruction 
frustrated at the hands of the Minister who is 
more responsible than any other man now living for 
the fact that the Sultan has been enabled to do this 
devil’s work. As Mr. Morley said in his speech on 
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Wednesday, this is 2 revolution which marks a new 
starting-point in Kuropean history. 


THE COMING SESSION. 

JT is impossible for the most sanguine Liberal to 
i face the difficulties of the coming Session with 
a light heart. The Opposition number altogether 
little more than one-third of the House of Commons, 
and the Irish members, who number nearly a third 
of the Opposition, cannot be counted for all purposes 
as part of the ferce opposed to the Government. 
Apart from the Education Question, on which they 
are more Denominationalist than Lord Salisbury, 
it can scarcely be expected that, under present 
circumstances, they will be continuously in 
attendance in anything like their full force 
except when distinctively Irish business is before 
the House. The Ministerialists will not be very 
hard driven by their own Whips, but an unusually 
large proportion of them are geutiemen at large who 
can be present or within call without personal in- 
convenience. ‘hus the Liberal party must expect 
throughout the Session to be hopelessly outnumbered, 
and though individual free-lances may enjoy the 
opportunity for playing at fourth parties which such 
a situation furnishes, the mass of the rank and file 
are apt to be dispirited when their weakness is dis- 
played in every division. Many weaker men will be 
disposed to ask what is the use of fighting, and to 
wait ingloriously till the clouds roll by. 

We nevertheless venture to say that the Liberal 
party never had a higher duty cast upon it than at 
the present moment. While there is no chance of 
defeating the Government, vigorous and effective 
criticism may not merely disclose the moral weak- 
ness which lies behind the Ministerial show of 
strength, but may avert disastrous mistakes both in 
home and foreign policy. ‘To substantiate this 
proposition one has only to glance at the list 
of questions which Parliament will have to dis- 
euss. Lord Salisbury’s extraordinary speech shows 
that on the South African question Mr. Cham- 
berlain is not very loyally supported by his own 
chief. [t is true that the Prime Minister may 
not have meant all he said: his actions are 
seldom as wild as his words. When, during his last 
Ministry, the British South Africa Company tried to 
“jump” Portuguese Manicaland—because there was 
gold there—and sent some filibusters to Massi Kessi, 
Lord Salisbury did not allow the directors to reap 
the profits of their officers’ lawlessness. The 
boundary line was submitted to arbitration, and 
Massi Kessi is still Portuguese. Lord Salisbury 
would not allow Mr. Rhodes to bully him then, and 
may have no wish to bend the knee to him now. 
But there is a considerable section of the Conserva- 
tive party—even if the Prime Minister is not 
among them—who regret Mr. Chamberlain’s atti- 
tude. They have never acquiesced in the inde- 
pendence of the Boers, and never will. It is therefore 
essential that the Liberal leaders should strengthen 
the hands of the Colonial Secretary by emphatic 
presentation of the other side of the case, lest Dr. 
Jameson’s misdeeds be condoned and his employers 
go unpunished. On the Venezuelan Question the 
criticisms of the Liberal press, sustained by Mr. 
Morley’s speech at Arbroath, has already drawn 
from Lord Salisbury and Mr. Balfour declara- 
tions which are, in tone at least, a vast im- 
provement on the half-informed forcibleness of 
the despatches to New York. We have in this a 
striking illustration of what the Opposition may 
ach‘eve in Parliament. Ministers, though their 
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majority is great, are not so reckless of criticism ag 
Mr. Disraeli was in 1874. We trust that by putting 
the case of the Armenians clearly before Parliament, 
something may yet be done to prevent the permanent 
defeat of English diplomacy and English philan- 
thropy. The spokesmen of the Government, re- 
cegnising their own weakness, have taken refuge in 
a singularly ineffective du quoque, which compares 
strangely with the proud boasts of strength, if not 
omnipotence, which we had to listen to after their 
triumph of last July. They will need some more 
reasonable arguments to hide their defeat from the 
eyes of the House of Commons. 

We do not, however, suppose that because the 
exciting developments abroad have absorbed public 
attention during the recess, Parliament will have no 
time for domestic business. If we were involved in 
actual war, legislation might, indeed, be practically 
suspended. The Liberals might be as powerless as 
were the faithful Whigs who followed Tierney, and 
the Tory promises of the hustings might be broken 
without alarm. Even as it is, we do not doubt that 
foreign complications will be used as the excuse for 
raany breaches of faith. Old-age pensions, like 
other things which require money, will be postponed 
until provision has been made for “ the necessities 
of national defence.” The importunities of the 
parson and the farmer may be answered by the 
same convenient catchword, not without considerable 
advantage to the rest of the community. But there 
must be some domestic legislation. What precisely 
it will be has not yet been disclosed. The secret 
of the Queen’s Speech has been well kept, perhaps 
because it contains no secret. Mr. Ritchie will 
probably have a Companies Bill, based on the 
report of Mr. Bryce’s Committee, and that in- 
teresting but unexciting subject may absorb a 
considerable part of the session—to the infinite 
loss of the Committee’s Bil! Mr. Gerald Bal. 
four will have an Irish Land Bill, which may 
be trusted also to absorb much time, not, 
perhaps, so unexcitingly. One will be curious 
to see how much of Mr. Morley’s Bill has sur- 
vived the winter in Dublin Castle. The Lord- 
Lieutenant is a London landlord, but he has perhaps 
enough enterprise to resent the discredit which his 
Irish brethren have brought on the craft. Mr. 
Atkinson, the Attorney-General, represents a con- 
stituency of Ulster farmers, but then he can hardly 
expect to have to face re-election. The Lord Chan- 
cellor and the Solicitor-Genera! are landlords’ men 
of the most uncompromising type. There has been 
no violent agitation in the South, which, if all 
the bad precedents are not to be broken, augurs 
badly for the Bill. The Ulster farmers have an 
opportunity of judging calmly what a Unionist 
Government containing three Ulster members will 
do for them when the Southerners are not shooting 
their landlords. All the arguments of higher states- 
manship would point to a good Bill, but all the 
temporary accidents which pass for reasons with 
Tadpole and Taper point to a bad Bill. If .Tad- 
pole and Taper win, the English as well as the Irish 
members of the Opposition will have a duty to 
perform. The Irish rents are ridiculously high 
compared with English rents, even if we neglect 
entirely the Irish tenant’s interest in his improve- 
ments. To leave those rents as they are, aD 
encourage or force Land Purchase on the basis of 
those rents, is to rob the English taxpayer 2 
well as the Irish tenant. Yet this is what Mr. 
Gerald Balfour’s last speech pointed to. Such @ 
Land Bill would in itself be enough to encourage 
the Liberal leaders to active exertion. It would be 
idle to deny that, rightly or wrongly, there was 4 
grave feeling of disappointment in Ireland at the 
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rant of actual result from the last Liberal Adminis- 
tration. This disappointment has done a good deal 
+o destroy the cordial feeling which existed between 
the two parties up till Mr. Gladstone’s retirement. 
The coming Land Bill may furnish an opportunity 
for co-operation in a stiff fight for the common 
interests of both. 

Mr. T. W. Russell has dropped a hint of a Lon- 
don Bill also for this session. We shall be curious 
to see Mr. Chaplin’s plan for Unification. It would 
be a miracle if it does not furnish another first-rate 
opportunity for effective opposition. One can hardly 
imagine anything more likely to awake London 
Liberalism from its lethargy than a Bill to preserve 
the exclusive privileges of the City. In all probability 
there will be no specific proposal relating to education 
foreshadowed in the Queen’sSpeech. The precedentof 
the Free Education Act would seem to show that the 
Government plan will be kept a secret until the 
Budget, and will then be in charge of Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach, than whom there is no Minister more 
pronouncedly Anglican, What our opinion is of the 
tactical possibilities, as well as the moral right and 
wrong of the claims of the Voluntary schools, need 
scarcely be restated. Thus, while much of the 
business of next session may be dull, there will be 
many opportunities for effective opposition. We 
trust that Lord Rosebery and his colleagues in the 
House of Commons will criticise the Government pro- 
posals with as much energy as that with which the 
Unionist jieaders criticised the Home Rule Bill. 
‘They ought more especially to avoid the mistake, so 
often made by Liberal Ministers in similar circum- 
stances, of reserving themselves for full-dress debates 
and leaving the fight in Committee to be done ina 
rough-and-tumble fashion by younger men, who can 
be easily closured and are not reported. If they 
did not take their share of the work they might find 
that some of those younger men might flout their 
authority as Lord Rando}ph Churchill flouted that of 
Sir Stafford Northcote. The mass of men still 
believe in Lord Randolph’s jingle that the business 
of an Opposition is to oppose—and possibly they are 
not very tar wrong. 








MR. BALFOUR ON EDUCATION. 





\ R. BALFOUR has plunged, and plunged rather 
iV wildly, into the educational controversy which 
the clerical party have raised. In his speech at 
Sristol on Monday, an unusually elaborate effort for 
him, he undertook to set Mr. Asquith right and to 
set up an unanswerable case for the sectarian 
schools, The First Lord of the Treasury possesses 
what is called an open mind. His mind is as open 
as Mr, Rhodes’s cheque-book. He comes to the con- 
sideration of most subjects, not directly connected 
with the foundations of unbelief, in an attitude of 
philosophical suspense. He speaks like a lawyer 
trom his briefs, and not like a statesman from his 
convictions. He has, however, unlike Lord Salis- 
bury, found out that his own friends, and not 
the enemy, are the aggressors. That is some- 
thing, and we believe that for Mr. Balfour it is 
@ great discovery. Having, however, detected this 
pomt, and perceiving that it is a bad one for 
tim, he endeavours to cover it up in a cloud of 
dyslogistic epithets. He refers to “ proposals for 
saving Voluntary Schools from the excessive, 
illegitimate, and unfortunate pressure, to which in 
existing circumstances they are subjected.” We 
eosolutely deny that there is any such unfair 
pressure as Mr, Balfour assumes without attempting 


to prove it. The Act of 1870 was intended by Mr. 








Forster, and by the Liberal majority in Parliament, 
to substitute in elementary education public endow- 
went for private effort. 16 is quite true that neither 
Mr. Gladstone’s first Administration nor the first 
House of Commons elected by household suffrage 
intended to extinguish what Mr. Balfour calls 
Voluntary Schools, and if an attempt were now 
being made to set up by compulsion of Jaw a Board 
school in every parish, many of his arguments 
which are now irrelevant would become material. 
But certainly it was not in the contemplation 
of the Legislation of that time, not even of 
the House cf Lords to stereotype the schools of 
the Church and protect them against wholesome 
competition. Mr. Balfour appeals to the Scotch 
system, about which there is a good deal to be said. 
lf he will turn to the Scotch Hducation Act of 
1872, he will see something to his advantage. That 
Act authorises the Scotch Education Department to 
make Parliamentary grants to all schools, whether 
Board schools or not, “‘ provided that due care should 
be taken by the Scotch Hducation Department, in 
the construction of such minutes, that the standard 
of edneation which now exists in the public [i.e. 
Board] schools shall not be lowered, and that, as far 
as possible, as high a standard shall be maintained 
in all schools inspected by the said Department.” 
In other words, there may be any amount of 
levelling-up, but there shal! be no levelling-down. 
Mr. Balfour talks of “‘ the measure which, with- 
out question, we shall introdace on the subject in 
the course of the present Parliament.” He does 
not, it will be observed, say the ensuing session, or 
the present year. But we understand that a very 
large number ‘of prominent Bills are on the stocks, 
and a Seectarian School Bill may well be among them. 
Mr. Balfour uses in this a curious phrase about the 
predominant partner, the one portion of the United 
Kingdom which gives him a majority. “Surely,” 
says he, “it is worth while remembering, amid 
the clang of all these English debates, that, 
after all, England is the only part of the 
United Kingdom where the desire to teach religion 
under a denominational system is regarded as 
@ crime which should be punished by a fine.” If 
this means anything, it means that the Sectarian 
schools should remain like Board schools, and thus, 
while retaining their private management, be wholly 
supported from public funds. But we doubt whether 
even the present Government will go quite so far as 
that. Mr. Balfour holds up for the instruction of 
England the examples of Ireland and Scotland. As, 
however, he expressly disclaims any desire to intro- 
duce either the Scotch or the Irish system into this 
country, the purpose of the comparison is not easy 
to understand. The compulsory education of 
children in Ireland is in its infancy. How far 
the Church of Rome may be responsible for 
the backwardness of Irish teaching, it would 
cause needless irritation to inquire. But what Mr. 
Balfour means by saying that Mr. Morley wished 
as Chief Secretary to extend denominationalism still 
farther we have not the slightest idea. Mr. Morley 
was bitterly attacked by Irish Nationalists, especially 
by Mr. Sexton, for not admitting the claims of the 
Christian Brothers. But he never didadmit them. Mr. 
Morley, however, is no longer Chief Secretary, and we 
should very much like to know what Mr. Gerald Balfour 
is going todo. The schools of the Christian Brothers 
are good, and as the exhibition of religious emblems 
in Catholic schools does not disqualify for the Parlia- 
mentary grant in England, we fail to see why it shouid 
in Ireland. Before Mr. Morley left office the Irish Edu- 
cation Board, where the Presbyterians were outvoted | 
by a combination of Catholics and Protestant Episco- - 
palians, recommended that wherever there was a 
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Protestant school within reach, a Christian Brothers’ 
school might receive the grant, provided no Pro- 
testant child was admitted to a Catholic school, and 


no Catholic child to a Protestant school. This 
arrangement dispenses, of course, with the necessity 
for a conscience clause, and is a denominational 
law of the most rigid kind. Mr. Morley refused his 
assent to it. Mr. Gerald Balfour has been seven 
montks at Dublin Castle, and has not yet made up 
his mind. 

The Scotch system is an excellent one for Scot- 
land. It is so good that no educational difficulty 
exists on the other side of the Tweed. Mr. Balfour 
did not tell the Tery Churchmen of Bristol that a 
School Board for every parish is the keystone of the 
educational edifice in Scotland. Zeal for knowledge 
is in Scotland so great that any arrangement, how- 
ever bad, would probably work. But the whole 
state of things is different from what we have in 
England, and no analogy can be established be- 
tween them. Board schools in Scotland may, if 
the School Boards think fit, teach distinctive 
formularies, and the Presbyterian formularies are 
taught in many of them. That is a question for 
the ratepayers. But observe. The endowed Church 
of Scotland is Presbyterian; the two other 
great Churches of the land, both voluntary and self- 
supporting, are Presbyterian also, and Presbyterian 
in precisely the same sense. There is not the 
smallest divergence, either in doctrine or in dis- 
cipline, between them. It is as if in this country 
there were no Church of England or no Dissenters. 
The case of the Catholics and the case of the Jews 
would then be very soon and very easily settled. 
Mr. Balfour, who never does things by halves, 
says, ‘‘When the great Act of 1870 came into 
being, it was the deliberate policy of the then 
Government and of the then Parliament which 
passed it that denominational schools should form 
the large, perhaps the main, portion of the provision 
by which elementary education was to be carried 
out.’ Nothing could be further from the truth than 
this extravagant assertion. A quarter of a century 
ago there were many Radicals, including Sir George 
Trevelyan, who held that Board schools should be 
set up everywhere, and that Parliament should 
grant no more money to the schools of any 
religious denomination. That view was not adopted 
by the Government, and Sir George Trevelyan 
resigned office in consequence. The compromise was 
sanctioned, which has since prevailed. But to 
suggest that either Mr. Forster or any of his col- 
leagues ever dreamed of providing special safeguards 
for denominational schools, or even regarded them 
as a necessary part of national teaching, is to go 
grossly and entirely astray. What has happened is 
what was expected, and the sole novelty is the un- 
reasonable demand that tLe schools of the Church 
should be endowed, as well as the Church herself. 








SHALL THEY BE HALL-MARKED ? 





T both our older Universities just now active steps 
are being taken towards breaking down one 
more—though only a small one—of the barriers which 
at present divide the sexes in education. Cambridge 
admits women to her honour courses on the same 
conditions of residence and preliminary study as 
men; but she does not give them degrees. Oxford, 
as usual less advanced in these matters, has a double 
system, part of it a survival, Women have a set of 
examinations of their own; but since these were 
established they bave been admitted to various 









honour schools without the requirement of resj. 
cence aud the time limit cr the previous pass. 
ing of Smalls and Meds (or an equivalent), 
which are compulsory on the male seeker after a 
degree. It is now proposed to open all the examina- 
tions to them, Pass or Honours, on the same condi- 
tions as men; and when they have fulfilled the 
conditions to grant them the degree of B.A. This 
week the Oxford Hebdomadal Council—the stand. 
ing committee which prepares the legislative business 
of the University—has been drafting resolutions con- 
taining a bewildering variety of contingent alterna- 
tives, but practically giving the University a choice 
between granting the degree of B.A. to duly 
qualified women and recognising their achievements 
not by a degree but by a diploma. It is a question 
whether women will be allowed to obtain a degree in 
the Pass Schools, or only after undergoing Honour 
Examinations. Andit must be remembered that even 
if the degrees be opened to them they wiil be ver 
far from anything like equality with the male 
undergraduate. B.A.’s are technically still in statu 
pupilari, and women are expressly excluded by the 
scheme from obtaining any higher degree. They 
are not to be under the Proctors ; but they are to be 
in a state of permanently arrested development. 
And it is clear that at present no further change is 
practicable. To make women M.A.’s would raise 
a multitude of questions, of which their admission 
to the Parliamentary franchise is the least. They 
might fairly claim, as full members of the University, 
a share in college endowments. But these endow- 
ments carry duties; and though we can imagine— 
and should acclaim—a lady Professor, or even a lady 
Vice-Chancellor, “imagination boggles at” the notion 
of a feminine Dean of a College, or Censor of Christ 
Church, suppressing a college bonfire. In fact, the 
question is not to be treated as involving women’s 
rights at all. It is being discussed mainly on edu- 
cational grounds ; and it is gratifying to find—as an 
illustration of the progress we have made during a 
quarter of a century—that the opponents of the 
change for the most part are not afraid of women 
getting education, but of their getting not quite the 
right kind, or not enough. It is true that there are 
still a good many people in Oxford, as elsewhere, 
who dislike the higher education of women al- 
together ; but a careful examination of the signa- 
tures appended to the memorial from members of 
congregation opposing the change indicates that 
these cannot amount to one-fifth of the whole 
number. The more active opponents of the change 
at Oxford maintain that women have at present 
more courses of study open to them, and more 
freedom in those courses, than if they had to 
go through the regular grind for degrees. They 
are unfettered by “compulsory Greek,’’ by Respon- 
sions or Pass Mods; they can take up any honour 
school (except, we think, Theology); they can read 
for it as long as they like, and if they have to inter- 
mit residence from domestic or other reasons it 
makes no difference. O foriunatae nimium sia st 
boua norint! The alternative is to submit to the 
same restrictions and the same pressure as men, to 
complete an honours course, hampered perhaps by 
compulsory Greek at the beginning of it, in four 
academical years, of which at least three (but in 
practice, more) must be spent in Oxford; or, possibly, 
to fall from the level of the specialist student to that 
of the meritorious but uninteresting passman. And 
it is notable that on this side there is a great body 
of expert opinion, including a majority of the 
teachers of modern history, the subject in which 
women have hitherto distinguished themselves most. 

The great argument on the other side 1s 4 
business-like, bread-and-butter argument. University 
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women have, for the most part, to earn their own 
living afterwards; and there is nothing connected 
with education on which the great Philistine world 
—including the average parent and all governing 
bodies—is so desperately befogged as the value of a 
degree. An M.A. Oxon. may be an ex-Professor and 
sometime Ireland scholar ; but if he takes a living, 
for example, his reputation for learning among 
his parishioners rests on his suffix and his hood. A 
woman may have got a first class in modern 
history at Oxford, may have won the highest 
honours in modern languages or science, or even 
win that supreme distinction a First Class in Literae 
Humaniores. Yet governing bodies, and even head- 
mistresses, will not take the trouble to understand 
her explanations of her own achievements, and will 
prefer the less glorious, but hall-marked, graduate 
of London with no honours at all, A mass of 
evidence fully bears this out: and, as one of the 
witnesses truly says, it is not desirable for women 
to be always explaining their qualifications. And 
considering that at Cambridge special degrees of 
Doctor of Science and Doctor of Letters have 
had to be devised for men of real eminence, in 
order that German scholars, whose pride it is 
to know everything that has ever been done in 
their own subject, might be duly appreciative of 
their claims to distinction, we cannot wonder at 
the obtuseness of a less learned world. Besides, 
itis argued, the present system at Oxford (at Cam- 
bridge the regulations are much stricter) encourages 
the “dilettante woman,”’ who selects a course and 
labbles in her subjects, and out of all due time gets 
a third or a fourth class. The regular drill of 
systematic preparation would be better discipline. 
Even the despised passman has to know what he 
knows better than the lowest honour men. The 
authorities of the women’s colleges are unanimous 
for the change. 

When we turn fromthe purely educational question 
tothe kindof arguments just put forward by Professor 
Marshall at Cambridge, it is difficult not to feel a 
little impatient. Professor Marshall has excellent 
claims to speak with authority on the education of 
women, but he is anxious, it seems, to keep them 
domesticated. It is true that he is also anxious 
to secure a fair share of higher education to 
women who must perforce remain domestic; 
but he fears that the University courses for 
men may be modified to suit women’s needs, 
and demands either an Imperial University 
for women, or, failing this, a limitation in the 
number of women admitted to University privileges 
at Cambridge, and a modification of the Triposes for 
their sole behoof. Now, the old doctrine that there 
are certain subjects “ suitable for a lady ”’ (“‘ such as 
botany,” as one of the accounts of her Majesty on her 
accession said in describing her attainments) ought 
to have been abolished by the experience of lecturers 
towomen. Women students can do anything that 
men can, sometimes better. They are usually more 
serious and more conscientious, generally more vari- 
able in the quality of their work ; and their graver 
mistakes, if relatively infrequent, are apt to be 
outside the compass of the ordinary male intellect. 
But then all these characteristics could be matched 
among the other sex. And the “Imperial Uni- 
versity for Women” would only be the present 
London University, which we hope soon to see 
absorbed, setup again. The limiting of educational 
freedom is an objection; compulsory Greck is, to our 
minds, a greater objection still, But there are com- 
Pensating advantages; and we are not sure that the 
assimilation of the education of the sexes is not the 
greatest of all. It was the ideal of the great head- 
Mistress whose life we reviewed the other day ; 














and so, perhaps, the concession to conformity and 
Philistinism which the educationalists are opposing 
may, if it be made, turn out after all for the best. 








FINANCE, 





YOLITICAL apprehensions are gradually sub- 
siding, and there is now a more confident feel- 
ing throughout the City. That the Venezuelan 
dispute will be settled amicably and soon is every- 
where believed, and that, somehow, peace in South- 
Eastern Europe will be maintained is hoped, though 
people ar2 looking forward anxiously to the 
spring, le:t there should be a recurrence of the 
massacres in Armenia, or an outbreak in Mace- 
donia. Regarding the Transvaal, it is thought that 
all serious danger is over; but business is held in 
check until some light is thrown upon the course 
which the Imperial Government intends to pursue 
towards the Chartered Company and Dr. Jameson. 
Yet there is undoubtedly a better feeling,and business 
is rather moreactive. For some weeks past there has 
been a steady investment in Home Railway stocks. 
They are now unprecedentedly high, and though 
there has been a pause in the buying it is possible 
that they may be put up higher; for the traffics are 
increasing week by week, and there is no longer any 
doubt that trade all over the country is improving. 
There has also been a fair amount of investment in 
Argentine industrial securities of every kind, more 
particularly in good railway stocks ; and there has 
been some speculation during the present week in 
American railroad securities. It is announced that 
the new American loan has been covered more than 
four times. No serious doubt had been entertained 
from the first that the loan would be a success. But 
the investor should clearly understand that the 
success of the loan does not in the least improve the 
position in the United States. It isdoubtful whether 
very much gold will be paid into the Treasury ; 
at all events, it is certain that very little gold 
has been sent from Europe. If, therefore, the 
gold reserve is to be increased, it must be by 
bankers out of their own resources, and the best 
opinion is that the bankers will be unwilling to pay 
in very much. The experience of the past three 
years proves very clearly that loans only avail for 
a very short time. They give the Treasury a 
temporary means of meeting its obligations, but 
they do not stop the withdrawals of gold, and there- 
fore they necessitate new loans and add to the 
burden of the taxpayers. Investors, therefore, will 
be well advised not to be led away by the optimist 
feeling of mere speculators on the Stock Exchange. 
In the South African and West Australian mining 
markets there has been somewhat more business 
than for some weeks past, and there is certainly 
much more inclination to buy. The small in- 
vestor has been buying for weeks past, and con- 
tinues to do so on every fall. The belief is that 
many of the great mine owners who were en- 
gaged in the National Union movement sold on 
an immense scale during December. It is thought 
that they will have to buy back now, and 
the best opinion is that when they begin buy- 
ing there will be a sharp rise. In the West 
Australian market there is not very much doing, 
but prices are well maintained. There appears to be 
no doubt at all that the field is rich. But investors 
should not forget that development work has not 
been carried nearly so far in Western Australia as 
in the Transvaal, and that therefore it is impossible 
to judge as accurately in the one case as in the 
other of the value of properties. It is all the more 
necessary, then, that the would-be buyer should make 
careful inquiries before parting with his money. 
For a month or five weeks the collection of the 
revenue will transfer very large sums from the other 
banks to the Bank of England—unot less, certainly, 
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than two millions a week, and probably a good 
deal more. It is to be recollected that the grea 

bulk of the Income-tax will be got in before 
the end of March, and that the tax is now 
8d. in the pound. Therefore, it is probable that 
there may be some rise in the rates of interest and 
discount, simply because the other banks will have 
smaller funds and the Bank of England will have 
much larger. But the rise, if it takes place, will not 
be very considerable, aud certainly will be very tem- 
porary. Trade is improving, and in the long run 
better trade means dearer money. But it will bea 
good while yet before trade becomes so good that it 
will absorb very much more money ; especially there 
must be a very considerable rise in general prices. 
The silver market romains* quiet. There is not 
much demand for the Far East, but, on the other 
hand, there is not much eagerness to sell. Mean- 
while, the India Council continues to dispose of its 
drafts on very favourable terms. It offered on 
Wednesday 50 lakhs, and sold tke whole amount at 
over ls, 2d. per rupee, the applications being for 
nearly ten times the amount offered. There seems 
undoubted reason, therefore, to believe that the 
result for the whole year wil!l be very much more 
satisfactory than was thought possible until quite 
lately. 





THIS MORNING'S 


By A Mere OUTSIDER. 


Ss’ TURDA Y.—Lord Salisbury’s speech last night 
to that mysterious body, the Nonconfermist 
Liberal Unionist Association (very few cf the 
members of which are known either to Nonconformity 
or Liberalism), was not a very wise performance. 
“Lord Salisbury’s gravest defect,” said once the 
greatest of Englishmen, “is that he sometimes makes 
rash speeches and vuigar speeches.” Last night's 
utterance was distinctly of this character. The 
vulgarity, indeed, was not so marked asit sometimes 
is, and it was confined to the references to Ireland. 
But it was rash to talk as he did of the Transvaal, 
and to mention Dr. Jameson's name in a way that 
will hardly strengthen the aands of Mr. Chamberlain; 
and it was still more rash to pretend that Ergland 
has put herself under no special obligation to protect 
the Armenians. That obligation is not a matter of 
theory, but of fact; and our failure, through Lord 
Salisbury’s want of courage and the brutal indiffer- 
ence of the Russian and German Governments, is 
a disgrace to our name. Upon the whole, the Prime 
Minister might just as well have remained silent. 

I hear on good authority that Ministers are 
determined to deal with great vigour and decision 
with the men who are responsible for the raid 
into the Transvaal. So far the Cabinet is agreed 
upon this question, and the millionaires whose 
names are being so freely bandied about in con- 
nection with Dr. Jameson's miserable adventures 
ought to feel very uneasy, unless, indeed, they are 
convinced of their ability to prove their innocence 
of all complicity in that unhappy enterprise. 

Sunday.—It is not often that a speech is so 
universally and unreservedly condemned by men 
of all parties as Lord Salisbury’s has been. His 
own friends deplore the blunders he made—the 
gratuitous comparison of the Irish to the Boers, 
and of the Ulster Protestants to the Uitlanders: 
the reference to Dr. Jameson; the wholly incorrect 
description of the obligations of England under 
the Cyprus Convention, and so forth. In the mear- 
time the Continental papers hail his speech as the 
confession of the failure and humiliation of England, 
so far as its Turkish policy is concerned. There is 
something extremely ignoble in the attitude of the 
German and French press with regard te the Ar- 


menian Question. The absolute indifference to the 
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hideous cruelties inflicted by the Sultan unon in- 
nocent people is a strange commentary upon the 


claims of Paris and Berlin to be the leaders of 
civilisation. But though one is necessarily revolted 
by the cynical attitude of the newspapers abroad, it 
is impossible not to see that they are justified i 
claiming that Lord Salisbury’s speech is a confession 
of his own defeat. 

I see that the Sun announces the retirement of 
Mr. Justin McCarthy from the leadership of the 
Irish party. One may presumably accept this an- 
nouncement as correct, though it was only the other 
day that Mr. McCarty gave a prompt contradiction 
to a similar rumour. It will be exceedingly diflicult 
to find a successor to Mr. McCarthy, who was uni- 
versally liked and respected, net only in his own 
party but in the House of Commons. Ter the 
present, however, circumstances have placed the 
Irish Question in the background, and the [Irish 
Members will have plenty of leisure in which to 
reorganise their forces before any sericus work is 
required of them. 

Monday.—The Rome correspondent of the Times 
this morning makes an announcement of which 
had previousiy heard from a private source, Ib is 
that Lord Salisbury has practically alienated the 
ouly friend we had in Eurepe—Italy. His reply to 
Baron Blanc on the question of Zeilah—that he would 
agree to allow Italy to use that port if she would 
first of all obtain the consent of France—is almost an 
insult to Italian feeling. Lord Kimberley refused to 
admit the right cf France to interfere ia the matter 
of Zeilah. But Lord Salisbury has again yielded, 
and yielded unnecessarily, where a Liberal Minister 
would have been firm. It almost seems as though 
the Prime Minister were in a panic. His extra- 
ordinary speech on Friday—the bad impression left 
by which grows deeper every day—his feverish 
clutchings at a possible understanding with France, 
his cynical withdrawal from cur position in the East, 
and now his abandonment of the one European 
Power that was ready to stand by us in all emer- 
gencies, seem to show that he has lost not only his 
nerve but his clearness of vision and steadiness oi 
purpose. I heard speculations yesterday as to the 
length of time he meant to remain in office, and his 
probable successor. I do not suppose that these are 
to be regarded seriously, but the mere fact that 
people should be talking of such things is in itself 
ominous. Meanwhile, it is made more and more 
clear that Mr. Chamberlain is trying to “ make the 
running” in the race for the first position in the 
Tory party. And despite his essential vulgarity of 
mind—shown in his talk about Queensland as being 
larger than Germany, and similar quips—he is 
evidently making way among those who are apt to 
confound strength of assertion with strength of 
intellect, and who do not understand how very 
cheaply he bought his triumph in the encounter 
with Dr. Jameson. 

So, at last, the Times condescends to admit the 
possibility of that close agreement between tle 
Russian and Tarkish Governments with the nature 
ef which readers of THE SrzaAsER were made 
acquainted more than a weck ago; and this after- 
noon the news is confirmed by the Sé. James's 
Gazette. It seems a pity that it should have taken 
so long to convince cur able editors of the truth. 
However, the fact is now established, and a por- 
tentous fact it is. Still, the satisfactory feature ot 
the situation is that there is no wild outery against 
Rassia, much as we should certainly have had under 
similar circumstances a few years ago. 

The funeral of the President of the Royal 
Academy to-day was a touching and imposilg 
spectacle. It would be difficult to exaggerate the 
grief which has been exhibited by Lord Leightons 
associates in the Academy at his death. Whatever 





the outside world might think of him, it is clear that 
| he was deeply loved by those who came into the 
' elosest contact with him. At St. Paul’s to-day ther? 
was a wonderfal gathering of celebrities of every 
kind, and everywhere there were signs that the 


mourning assumed was not merely conventionai. it 
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js understocd that Sir John Millais has agreed, for 
the present, to accept the office of President in 
succession to Lord Leighton, the medical report 
upon his bealth being, happily, satisfactory. 

Tuesday.—The Bayard correspondence published 
in the papers this morning is rather painful reading. 
Of the many distinguished men who have repre- 
sented the United States in London, there is none of 
whom it can be said that he was the superior in 
character and distinction of the present Ambassador. 
Nor has there been one who has made a better im- 
pression upon the English public. It is true that he 
has not “gushed” over the cld country, as some of 
his predecessors, notably Mr. Reverdy Johnson, did. 
He has always been. above and before everything 
else, an American. But he has never forgotten the 
ties which bind the two countries together, and has 
striven ever since his appointment to act as the 
missionary of peace and good feeling. It is rather 
humiliating to see such a man called upon to 
defend himself from the charge of having spoken 
indiscreetly regarding the institutions of his own 
country. If he should, in consequence of the action 
of the House of Representatives, find himself called 
upon to retire, the fact will certainly not be to the 
credit of American public life, nor will it be for the 
benefit of the American people. Anxious as all 
Englishmen are for peace with America, peace is not 
yet so far secured that the Americans cana afiord 
to imperil it by dismissing an Ambassador who 
represents their interests in this couatry with un- 
impeachabie fidelity and striking ability. 

Mr. Edmund Robertson’s speech at Southampton 
pricked the bubble blown by Lord George Hamilton 
wita regard to the late Government and big iron- 
dads. Lord George seems to have been hurt because 
some small measure of justice has been done to the 
Liberal Board of Admiraity by the press and the 
public, and he tried to take away that credit by 
making the entirely misleading assertion that the 
Liberal Board kad not added any of the big battle- 
ships now afloat to the Navy. As a matter of fact, 
it added the two biggest battleships in the world to 
our feet, besides laying down seven other battleships 
now in course of construction. It is quite true that 
Lord George Hamilton's Board made a provision on 
prper for the building cf two battleships before 
leaving office; but every pound of iron in those 
ships was laid down and paid for by the Liberal 
Board. It is a pity that the Secretary of State for 
India does not confine himself to the truth when he 
is trying to damege his political opponents. How- 
ever, Mr. Robertson has disposed effectually of his 
misstatements. 

Wednesday. —The Daily Chronicle, I observe, 
mentions the name of Mr. Sexton as that most 
generally favoured for the Caairmanship of the 
lrish party. Mr. Sexton is a very eble man, and he 
has not excited the strong animosities which seem 
to be borne towards most of his prominent colleagues 
by sections of their party. His election might 

possibly lead to a reconciliation of the different 
Trish factions; though, I confess, I have little hope 
of this result whilst Mr. John Redmond continues to 
act so conspicuously as the camp-follower of the 
Tory party. By this time, however, the Irish people 
are themselves indignant at the quarrels among 
their representatives, and the latter have realised 
the fact that unless those quarrels can be forthwith 
terminated there will be little use in keeping up any 
Home Rule organisation whatever. 

The other statement made in the Daily Chronicle 
this morning, as to the policy of the Opposition in 
the coming Se: ssion, may very probably prove to be 
Lccurate; but itis at present more a prediction than 
a statement of ascertained facts. There has been as 
yet no meeting of the leaders of the Liberal party. 
and if cannot therefore be said that any course of 
action has been finally determined. I believetiat some 
of the boding members of the party will meet Lord 
Rosebery on “Saturda 2y, and that a line of action on 
the burning questions of the day—which are many 








and grave—will then be decided upon. There is 
very little doubt as to the resolve of members of the 
Opposition not to harass the Government on any 
question where the national! interests might be im- 
perilled by heediess controversy, but to insist 
strongly, first, upon a full discussion of Lord 
Salisbury’s Turkish policy, aud, secondly, upon the 
abandonment of the habitual dilatoriness of the 
Foreign Office with regard to Venezuela. 

I hear more and more of the number of Bills 
that have been prepared in the Government offices. 
One of the latest that has been named to me deals 
with the vexed question of the admission of aliens 
to England. There are other “ pills against earth- 
quakes,” in the shape cf measures of social reform of 
the character to which we have become accustomed 
when Tory Governments are in office. 

Thursday. —I hear that Mr. Rhodes has been 
lionised, in a quiet way, very considerably since he 
came to town. He has gs, however, tried to avoid 
anything in the nature of a public demonstration, 
and it is reported that he is by no means in good 
spirits. To-day the interview between himself and 
Mr. Chamberlain is to take place. There can be no 
doubt that it will ba an incident of historic interest. 
Mr. Rhodes has uadoubtedly pursued hitherto a 
very independent lines so far as the Colonial Office 
is concerned; aud he is not loved there. But 
hitherto he has generally managed to get his own 
way by the pressure he has bosen able to bring 
to bear upon the political heads of the Department. 
It is known that Mr. Chamberlain has been rather 
wishful than unwilling to indulge in a trial of 
strength with the South African statesman. Such 
a trial will begin to-day, and it wiil take p!ace under 
circumstances peculiarly favourable to Mr. Chamber- 
lain. Whatever his personal share in recent events 
may be, there can be no doubt that those events have 
placed Me. Rhodes to a certain extent under a cloud, 
and the result is that he enters upon his “ tug-of- 
war” with the Colonial Office heavily handicapped. 

The news about the Pall Mali Gazelle and the 
sudden dismissal of its editors, and the resignation 
of the rest of the staff, is not so startling to 
those acquaiated with the inside of Metropolitan 
journalism as it is to the ontside public. Mr. 
Astor’s connection with the English press has 
probably taught him two thing:—one, that money 
will nos make a newspaper, and the other, that 
to be the propriet tor of a newspaper does not 
necessarily imply the possession of either social or 
political infinence. It is still Mr. Astor’s wealth, 
and not Mr. Astor's newspaper, that forms his pass- 
port in English society. There will be general regret 
at the manner in which he has parted company with 
a staff of able journalists, though I can well believe 
that in some cases the regret will not be untempered 
by the recollection of the very supercilious airs which 
the gentlemen of the Pall Mall Gazette have some- 
times given themselves in dealing with their con- 
teraporaries. As for the future of the newspaper 
itself, it is for the moment hidden in mystery. 

Friday.—English readers of the newspapers this 
morning will be less than human if they do not feel 
a certain thrill of satisfaction as they note the 
speeches delivered at Ottawa and the declarations of 
Canadians of all parties of their affection and good- 
will towards the Mother Country. Nor is it less 
satisfactory to have the full report of Senator 
Wolcot’s speech at Washington. 3ut perhaps 
the most significant facts are the statements 
regarding the ardent desire now entertained by the 
American Government forafulland abiding peace with 
this country, and the letter in the /rankfor! Gazette 
from its correspondent at Johannesburg, frankly de- 
claring that the German residents in the Transvaal, 
though they wish the independence of the State to 
be maintained, would prefer an English to a German 
protectorate. After all, it looksasif in the outer Em- 
pire the clouds were passing away, and were leaving 
us even stronger than we were before they gathered. 
The case is different in Europe, where we are reap- 
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the harve:t which was sown by Tory Ministers 
tighteen years ago. I think even the most timid of 
Liberal Miuisters must now regret that they did 
not allow the Government to act on behalf of the 
Armenians last summer. 








ON THE EGYPTIAN FRONTIER. 


a 
jie frontier of Egypt proper is at Assouan, the 

_ town of the first cataract, about 600 miles south 
of Cairo. Then comes Nubia, 200 miles in length, 
with an average breadth that may be measured in 
yards. It terminates at the second cataract, where 
the military post of Wady Halfa, with its outlying 
place of arms at Sarras, forms the extreme defence 
against the attacks which have come, and will come, 
from the South. It was under debate, at the time of 
the Khartoum failure and the withdrawal of the 
British Soudan force, to limit the Egyptian frontier 
to Assouan. A wiser policy prevailed, and Nubia 
was included in the dominions of the Khedive. 
Thus a waste of 200 miles intervenes between the 
outposts of the Dervish power and the rich lands of 
Kigypt proper. At present, the principal product of 
this wild frontier region is a highly mobile and 
eflicient camel corps which may be relied upon to do 
all that is possible to avenge any Dervish raid upon 
the line of poor villages which lie along either bank 
of the river. 

But there lies the weak point of the situation. 
They can avenge, but they cannot prevent. They 
may hope to cut off marauders on their return from 
their murderous work, but they have no means of 
keeping them off from the long defenceless strip 
behind them. No invasion in force could be at- 
tempted without the Egyptian Government having 
ample notice of its gathering, and after it was 
assembled, it could only advance along the few 
routes where water would be found. There is no 
frontier more admirably protected by natural de- 
fences against 2 largearmy. But there is no protec- 
tion at all against small raids. A party of Dervishes, 
carrying their own water on camels, may any evening 
slip out of their camp of Akashe, and where they will 
strike the frontier no one can say. Once out in the 
desert all trace of them is lost, and they may emerge 
anywhere. Giving Wady Halfa a wide berth, they 
come down to the Nile to the north of it; and, come 
where they may, they will find a defenceless prey 
lying before them. Then,if they can but destroy 
the telegraph wires, they have every chance of 
getting back with their plunder before the Wady 
Halfa camel corps can cut off their retreat. 

Such a raid took place some few weeks ago, and 
it is to be feared that its complete success will make 
it the first of many. I had the opportunity of 
inspecting the village and of hearing the story from 
the lips of the Sheikh. It was four in the afternoon 
when the Dervishes came riding over the low sand- 
hills which mark the end of the desert. “ How do 
you know that they were not mere robbers?” i 


asked. “No, no; they were Dervishes,” said the 
Sheikh. “They were in uniform; they all wore red 


turbans and yellow boots.” Tho:ze yel!ow boots 
seemed to have made an impression upon the 
Nubian peasants, for they all corroborated this 
detail. At the sound of a bugle two flanking 
parties wheeled to each side, while the main body 
trotted into the village and opened fire with their 
Remingtons. Seventeen of the villagers were killed. 
One old fellow showed me with some pride the 
dcuble pucker on his throat where a bullet had 
passed in and out. Then, when they had seized 
such plunder as the village could offer, their bugle 
screamed once more, and they vanished into the 
desert, never to be seen again until they rode up to 
their own outposts at Akashe. 

“I¢ was very well carried out,” said an English 
officer to me at Wady Halfa. “It’s a small thing in 
itself, but they are very proud of it, and by the time 


it has passed from mouth to mouth into Equatoria it 
will grow into a sack of Cairo. We are waiting now 
for them to do it again.” I understood the signifi. 
cance of his words when I saw four hundred camel: 
picketed, each with water and provisions for ten 
days lying alongside, the whole force ready to start 
at an hour's notice. 

The obvious reflection which suggests itself to 
the visitor is that if no advance to the South is to 
be permitted, it would be as well to make peace 
with the Khalifa. Trade from the South has practic- 
ally ceased, and it is to his interest, as well as to 
that of Egypt, that it should be restored. Fifteen 
years ago, the caravans which came into Assouan 
or Korosko numbered many thousands cf camels 
laden with gum arabic, ivory, skins, and all the 
produce of the South. For years now there has 
been no outlet, and there must be an immense con- 
gestion somewhere. There are arguments for an 
advance aud arguments for peace, but I cannot 
imagine any argument ino favour of the present 
passive hostility. 

Another conclusion which is forced upon the 
visitor is that until either the I<hbalifa’s power is 
broken, or until a lasting peace is made with him, 
British troops must remain in Cairo. The know- 
ledge of their presence strengthens the Egyptian 
frontier force, and makes an invasion a more for- 
midable undertaking for the Dervishes. I believe 
that their withdrawal would at once be followed by 
a forward movement on the part of the Khalifa, 
and that Great Britain would in a very few months 
have to choose between seeing Egypt overwhelmed, 
or returning to Cairo in stronger force than before. 
It is true that at Ginues and Toski the new Egyptian 
army showed itself capable of facing the Dervishes. 
But the number of the latter was on each occasion 
very little superior to that of their opponents. If 
the IXhalifa made a serious advance upon Egypt, le 
might, while keeping a part of the Egyptian army 
busy at Suakim, bring anything from thirty to fifty 
thousand men against the Southern frontier. Fana- 
ticism and the prospect of the spoils of Egypt would 
start his force with a formidable impetus. He has 
only to sweep a few thousand troops from his path 
to have a clear road to Cairo. The danger would, I 
think, become an imminent one if our troops were 
withdrawn; and we are coafronted with the alterna- 
tive of making serious war or lasting peace before 
we leave the country. A. Conan DOYLE. 








THE BIOGRAPHER. 





HE biographer has come in for some hard knocks 
recently, and may possibly consider himself a 
sadly ill-used person ; but it must be said that, in 
some cases at all events, he has deserved all that he 
has got. The letter which appeared in the news- 
papers a week ago from the executors of Cardinal 
Manning was not unexpected by those who kad read 
Mr. Purcell's Life of the deceased prelate. Primarily, 
of course, it reflects upon the business acumen of the 
executors themselves. They seem, by their ow? 
showing, to have handed over to Mr. Parcell an 
encrmous volume of confidential letters, to be used 
by him in his capacity as Manning's biographer, 
without taking any pains to ascertain that Mr. 
Purcell was qualified for the task he had under- 
taken, and without adopting any precautions to 
prevent the improper use of the documents they 
entrusted to him. In doing so, they certainly 
showed that they were not men of the world. How 
much of a man’s private correspondence and conf- 
dential memoranda may properly be published after 
his death is a very nice question that it is not 
necessary to discuss here. But undoubtedly the 
first duty of an executor, as the living representative 
of the dead, is to take security against any improper 
use of documents which, when written, were never 
intended for the public eye. Many such dcecuments 
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may be published in a biography with distinct 
advantage, not only to the public, but to the subject 
of the biography himself; but there are others 
which even the veriest fool might see at a glance to 
be of such a nature that publicity ought not to be 
given to them. Cardinal Manning’s executors have 
only themselves to thank for the consequences of 
their failure to take adequate precautions against 
the misuse of his private letters. The mischief 
which has resulted from their negligence is irre- 
parable, and they make a great mistake if they 
suppose that they can undo that mischief by the 
simple expedient of writing another Life of the 
Cardinal as a counterblast to Mr. Purcell’s. The 
printed letter endures, and, once given to the world, 
it is always there for accusation or excuse, as the 
case may be. 

The case of Mr. Purcell is altogether different 
from that of the executors. He has produced a book 
which has been read with an immense amount of 
interest by a vast number of persons. Of its merits 
and demerits we have already spoken freely in these 
pages. Here, at least, the reader was left under no 
illusions as to the character of the work. Perhaps, 
if we wanted an illustration of the utter worthless- 
ness, as criticism, of the red-hot reviewing in the 
daily papers, we could not do better than refer to 
the “ notices” cf Manning’s Life which appeared in 
the daily papers immediately after the book was 
published. The writers of these notices were very 
successful in bringing together interesting extracts 
from Mr. Purcell’s volumes, but they made no real 
attempt to criticise the extraordinary manner in 
which he had discharged his duty as a biographer. 
It was not until the weekly press had spoken, and 
the voice of the general public was heard, that 
people began to realise the fact that the Life of 
Manning was, in a certain sense, an outrage upon 
the memory of its distinguished subject. We do 
not charge Mr. Purcell with having consciously com- 
mitted any outrage. His failure arose from the fact 
that he did not comprehend that he lacked the first 
qualification of the biographer as opposed to the 
mere critic. That qualification is sympathy with 
the character of the man of whom he writes. 
Without it, no man can possibly write a biography 
that is either fair to its subject or good in itself. 
He may produce an amusing lampoon, or a trenchant 
piece of criticism; but he can never make the life 
that was actually lived by the person of whom he 
writes apparent to the reader. After all, the art of 
biography is only the art of portrait-painting in 
another form, and every great portrait-painter has 
eonfessed that he could never paint the true man 
unless he understood him. Such understanding is 
impossible without sympathy. The biographer must 
be able to place himself in the position of the man 
ef whom he writes, and to see how his words and his 
actions appeared to the man himself, if he is to give 
& true picture of his life for the benefit of the out- 
side world. If he cannot do‘this, it is certain that 
his biography can be little better than a caricature. 
The clothes, the features, the tricks of speech and 
raanner, the blunders and the follies, all the outward 
aspect, in short, of the dead man’s life, may be 
revealed to us; but his soul will be for ever hidden. 
Mr. Purcell, lacking the sympathy that was un- 
doubtedly needed for the correct interpretation of 
Manning's life, has produced a work that is little 
less than an outrage upon the dead man, and that 
has filled those who knew and loved him with 
astonishment and pain, 

There is, of course, an enormous difference 
between the biography that is meant to reveal the 
whole life and character of a man to his friends and 
the world and the sketch that is avowedly written 
from the outside. There is nothing in common, for 
instance, between the brief biographies in the “ Na- 
tonal Dictionary of Biography ” and the authorised 
and extended Life of a man like Manning, in which 
confidential documents, private letters, and inti- 
mate conversations are quoted to illustrate the story. 















Mr. Sidney Lee, in his interesting lecture at the Royal 
Institution last week, showed how largely the duties 
of those who are concerned in the production of a 
National Biographical Dictionary must be critical 
as well as biographical. They have to tell the 
whole story of a dead man’s life in a few paragraphs 
or a few pages. They cannot pretend to do full 
justice to their subject when treating it in such a 
fashion. Even if they had the genius of a Plutarch 
they could hardly fail at times to err. The most 
that we can hope is that they should give us—as 
the writers in the “ Dictionary of Biography” un- 
doubtedly do—an accurate summary of the events 
in the life they describe, and a review of its 
character and results that shall be approximately 
just. But the man who is selected to write the life 
of one recently deceased, and for whose benefit all 
the secrets of that life are laid bare, stands in a very 
different position. He is the guardian of the truth, 
no doubt; but he is also, in a certain sense, the 
guardian of the dead man’s honour. It is his busi- 
ness to tell the story of the life in such a way as to 
leave a faithful impression of its character upon the 
mind of the reader. No human life has ever been 
lived the story of which might not be made ridiculous 
and contemptible in the hands of a biographer who, 
having access to all its secrets, failed through want 
of sympathy, or decency, or common-sense, to under- 
stand how to use his materials aright. It is not 
necessary that he should regard his subject as a 
hero, but he must at least regard him as a man, and 
preserve the same reticence and regard for decency 
in writing of him that he would be compelled to 
show if he were still living. We have had too many 
biographies that have been not merely outrages 
upon good taste but upon the rights of the dead. 
Is it wonderful that so many eminent men have 
been oppressed during their lifetime by the antici- 
pation of what their name might have to suffer 
after death at the hands of an unsympathetic 
biographer, eager only to satisfy the insatiable 
curiosity of “the many-headed beast”? Let us 
hope that after the humiliating confession of 
Cardinal Manning's executors last week we shall 
not have so many biographies in future that justify 
that feeling of apprehension. 








THE ADVENTURES OF SLATIN PASHA. 





HE story of the experiences of Slatin Pasha as a 

ruler, a soldier, and a captive in the Soudan—a 
translation of which by Major Wingate has just 
been published—is one of the most striking romances 
of modern times. The return of this distinguished 
officer, after a disappearance of eleven years and 
more, from what Father Ohrwalder with bitter re- 
collections speaks of as “a living grave,” and the 
perilous incidents of his escape and flight, form in 
themselves an extraordinary tale. But the interest 
of the book is much increased by the importance 
which, in the minds of English people, attaches to 
the melancholy events in which he bore a part, 
and by the narrative in which this witness risen 
from the dead reopens the story of the great tragedy 
of Khartoum. Rudolf Slatin, originally an Austrian 
officer, was invited by Gordon to take service under 
him, and in 1879 he arrived in the Soudan and 
became a colonel in the Egyptian army, and 
Governor in Dara, the capital of the Province of 
Darfur. He had not been long in this position 
when the disturbances in the Soudan began. The 
Dongolawi Mohammed Ahmed, whom Slatin Pasha 
describes as a vicious and tyrannical impostor, 
assumed the title of Mahdi, summoned the fanati- 
cism of the Dervishes to his support, and by a series 
of fortunate successes rapidly consolidated his 
power. He defeated the Egyptian troops in 
August, 1881. He defeated the army of Yusef 
Pasha in June, 1882. He defeated Slatin Pasha 
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himself at Om Waragat with heavy loss. But 
still the Egyptian Government took no warning. 
Another insufficient force was sent against him, 
largely composed of Arab soldiers, whom Gordon 
always thought unfit fer war in the Soudan, and 
the disastrous rout of Hicks Pasha laid the whoie 
country at the Mehdi’s feet, “from the Nile to the 
ted Sea, from Kordofan to the frontiers of Wadai.” 
The position of Slatin, who had gallantly repaired 
his reverse at Om Waragat, became untenabie in the 
face of this disaster. He had made every prepara- 
tion for holding out at Dara. He had even publicly 
embraced Mohammedanism, in order to secure the 
loyaity of his troops. But to defend his capital any 
longer seemed impossible, and he accordingly sur- 
rendered on the best terms that he could. Thence- 
forward, Slatin became a captive in the Mahdi’s 
hands, and was treated with consideration and even 
with confidence, until the suspicion tkat he was 
using his freedom in order to plan his escape caused 
him to be thrown into chains, and to experience all 
the sufferings inflicted on a prisoner in a barbarous 
camp. 

It is of course in the story of this long imprison- 
ment that the chief interest of the volume lies. 
Although their intercourse was comparatively slight, 
Slatin Pasha learned to know Gordon and loved him, 
as all those who knew him did. LHe heard the em- 
phatic testimony which the Arabs bere to Gordon's 
extraordinary courage, to his scrupulous considera- 
tion, when dividing spoil, to every claim except his 
own, to his tender-hearted generosity to any women 
or children who were taken prisoners by his men. 
He watched with anxious interest from the Mahdi’s 
camp the critical struggle in the last months at 
Nhartoum. Ie guessed from the weeping and wailing 
of the women round him that some Cisaster had 
overtaken the forces of the Mahdi, and he heard 
with wonder and delight of the victorious advance 
of the English troops. But he points out that it 
was the success of Lord Wolseley’s force which 
precipitated the fall of Khartoum. So great was 
the impression made by its approach, that the 
Mahdi determined on a desperate effort to storm 
the city before the English could arrive. And so, 
while Slatin and his fellow-captives waited daily in 
intense anxiety “ fer the sbril! whistle of the steamer, 
and for the booming of the English guns,” the last 
assault was delivered on the 26th of January, 1885, 
and that same day the miserable prisoner, lying 
chained and despairing in his tent, saw Gordon's 
face again. Three black soldiers, followed by a 
weeping crowd, bore something wrapped in a bloody 
cloth into the tent, and then uncovered it before 
him. The “blue eyes were half opened, the mouth 
was perfectly natural, the hair of his head and his 
short whiskers were almost quite white. ‘Is not 
this the head of your uncle, the unbeliever ?’ said 
Shatta, holding the head up before me. ‘ What of 
it?’ I said quietly. ‘A brave soldier, who fell at his 
post. Happy is he to have fallen. His sufferings 
are over.” Within some forty-eight hours of the 
catastrophe, Sir Charles Wilson’s steamers appeared 
upon the Nile. Siatin Pasha is strongly of opinion 
that, had they come up three days sooner, they 
would have saved Khartoum. 

lor ten years after that terrible tragedy Slatin 
remained a prisoner at Omdurman. He was kept 
under close supervision; but in other respects he 
was allowed freedom, and he was taken into the 
bodyguard of the Khalifa Abdullahi, the chief lien- 
tenant and, since 1885, the successor of the Mahdi. 
In this position he became a close observer of the 
system round him, and in describing the movements 
and dissensions of the Dervishes, the decay of their 
power, and the prospects of their empire, he speaks 
with an authority which no other living man can 
claim. The original victorious Mahdi he condemns 
as a sensualist and a hypocrite, who while publicly 
professing humility and self-denial, privately in- 









ability, successful as he was, Slatin has a poor 
opinion, but he rates more highly the capacity and 
courage of Abdullahi, while he draws in very 
dark colours Abdullahi’s character and aims. “J+ 
was Abdullahi who gave the order for no quarter at 
the storming of Khartoum, and it was he who sub. 
sequently authorised the wholesale massacre of the 
men, women, and children.” The Kuhalifa’s malice 
and cruelty, his gross sensuality and his undisguised 
love of bloodshed, distinguish him even in a camp 
where passion and violence play a conspicuous pert, 
As to the future of this “ merciless tyrant,” and as 
to the future cf the great territory where he rules, 
Slatin Pasha has views which must command atten- 
tion, even if they raise a problem difficult to solve, 
In common with most of those who have fought and 
lived in the Soudan, we cannot believe that that once 
prosperous country is destined to be given up to 
fanaticism and barbarism for ever. We may well 
share his aspirations, yet in these days it is very difii- 
cult to see from what quarter deliverance can come, 
A Government pledged to retire from Egypt as soon 
as opportunity arises, and constantly embarrassed 
in its international relations by its failure—its un- 
avoidable failvre—to redeem that pledge, is not ina 
condition to undertske the civilisation of the 
Sondan, Egypt alone, without our assistance, has 
not the resources to achieve it, and it can hardly be 
expected that we should welcome or tolerate the 
intervention there of any other Power. The prob- 
lems to which Slatin Pasha’s book so powerfully 
recalls us appear to-day as difficult as ever. But, 
for all that, we are grateful for having them pre- 
sented by one who kas such strong claims upon our 
sympathy, and who enforces them on our attention 
with a vividness which only experience and suffering 
bring. 





ANTARCTICA. 
nenttiguenitn 

HE young King Penguins in down plumage now 

at the Zoological Gardens will have arrived 
opportunely if they serve to quicken the interest in 
Antarctic exploration which was aroused at the 
International Gecegraphical Congress in 1895. Our 
knowledge of their breeding habits is scanty, and 
the development of the embryois unknown. They 
are about a year old, quite unable to feed themselves, 
and so helpless that they will net pick up fish thrown 
to them; but their bills are sharp, and they peck 
hard, as is shown by the scars on the hands of 
the keeper who feeds them. The hen bird 
makes no nest, but hatches ber egg by keeping it 
between her legs, and the male goes to sea and fishes 
for her while she is incubating. The late Professor 
Meseley landed at Kerguelen Island in December, 
1875, and in a rookery of King Penguins he saw & 
clump of birds cf a hundred or more. From their 
position he came to the conclusion that they were 
carrying eggs. He says: “ These birds carry their 
egg in a complete ponch between their legs, and 
hold it in by keeping their broad web-feet tucked 
close together under it. They make absolutely no 
nest, nor even mark from habitually sitting in one 
place; but simply stand on the rookery floor...- 
and shift ground a bit from time to time as occasion 
requires,” 

Penguins were long classed with the Diving 
Birds, but the opinion is gaining ground that they 
should be treated as a separate group, equal in 
rank to that constituted by the Ostriches and other 
flightless land birds. With regard to these, the 
investigations of Parker on the embryo of the Kiwi, 
and the more recent ones of Nassonow on that of the 
Ostrich, seem to point to an Amphibian rather than 
to a Reptilian crigin for some birds. In view of 
these investigations, the Penguin embryo would be 
an exceedingly interesting subject for research work. 

Since the return of Sir James Ross in 1545 very 


dulged in wild excess, and became a prey to his | little has been done in Antarctic exploration. O2 
passion for women and for food. 
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Of the Mahdi's | February 16th, 1874, the Challenger crossed the 
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Antaretic Circle, passing about six miles to the 
south of it; but as the ship was not strengthened 
for ice-work, and there were no orders that she 
should proceed farther southwards, her course was 
altered fcr Melbourne. Commercial men, some years 
later, took up the work which scientific men, from 
want of means, were unable to carry on. First 
came the Dundee whaling fleet, which left in 1892 in 
hope of finding the right whales which Sir James Ross 
recorded as occurring abundantly in the Antarctic 
Seas. After a fruitless search, attention was 
turned to sealing, and the four ships brought home 
neariy 15,000 skins, but they found no new species 
nor any fur-seals. The expedition was not a com- 
mercial success, and the scientific results were ex- 
tremely small. The voyage of the Norwegian whaling 
fleet will probably have better commercial results, 
for Mr. H. J. Bull, the supercargo of the Antarctic, in 
a letter to the 7J'imes (December 25, 1895), says that, 
even though Sir James Ross may have been mistaken 
about the existence of the right whale in those seas, 
or if that the species has since been exterminated, 
yet “the whaling trade in the Antarctic is well 
worthy of support.” The chief interest of this 
voyage centres in Mr. E. G. Borchgrevink, who 
joined the ship at Melbourne as 4 “ seal-shocter and 
seaman, and one who would ve ready to cure skins,” 
with the right to retain whatever specimens he 
might collect in his spare hours. He was an 
honoured visitor at the International Geographical 
Congress in 1805, and in an article in the January 
number of The Century Magazine he expresses his 
willingness to act as leader of a party to be landed 
at Cape Adare to work towards the Magnetic Pole, 
and says that he expects great zoological discoveries. 
Careful comparison of his article with Sir James 
Ross’s “Voyage to the Antarctic Regions” will 
show that Mr. Borchgrevink adds little to our 
biological knowledge. Mr. A. W. Greely contributes 
an introduction, and claims that Borchgrevink is 
“the first to record land vegetation of any kind cr 
description within the Antarctic Circle.” Moseley, 
writing nearly twenty years ago, says that on 
Possession Island “Sir Joseph Hooker found only 
eighteen cryptogams, mosses, lichens, and alg:c,” 
and gives an exact reference to the “I lora 
Antarctica” (p. 216). As one reads the article, one 
meets here and there with sentences not quite un- 
familiar. Mr. Borchgrevink claims, or seems to 
claim, the discovery of guano beds on Possession 
Island, and considers them “of great commercial 
importance.” He says, “The surface of the island 
was covered with a deep layer of guano, which in 
time might prove very valuable to Australasia.” 
oss wrote of “the deep bed of guano, which had 
been forming for ages, and which may at some 
period be valuable to the agriculturists of our 
Australasian colonies.” 

We have no intention of taking sides in the 


controversy between Mr. Borchgrevink and the 


Royal Geographical Society of Australasia. The 
correspondence in the Times last month may be 
left to tell its own tale. Possibly, Mr. Borch- 
grevink might make a good guide to an exploring 
party; but his article seems fatal to his preten- 
sions as a naturalist. The statement about the 
“undisturbed old nests” of the penguins, the skua 
“calmly” pecking a piece of flesh out of a half- 
grown penguin while its mate kept the old birds 
out of their “home,” the sperm-whale “gently” 
hitting a boat with its tail, and the grampus that 
wounds seals with its “sword,” are all so directly 
opposed to generally accepted opinions that com- 
ment is unnecessary. 

It is pleasant to turn from this article to the 
scheme proposed by the British Antarctic Committee 
for sending out a party of scientific men, twelve in 
number, to spend a year in South Victoria Land. 
They will go out about the beginning of September 
With a commercial expedition that will carry on 
Operations near Victoria Land. From Cape Adarean 


exploring party will start towards the South Magnetic |! 





Pole to make magnetical observations ; to survey the 
coast-line and take soundings; and to make collections 
of animals, plants, rocks, and minerals. Dredging will 
be carried on as far as practicable, and some of the 
party will pay special attention to currents, and to 
barometrical, thermometrical, meteorological, and 
pendulum observations. There is no lack of volun- 
teers for the work, and there should be no difficulty 
in raising the necessary sum—£5,000—to defray the 
expenses of the expedition. 








SPANISH ART. 





FEYUE wonder excited by the art of Velasquez may 

be modified in part by a quiet study of his own 
portrait, painted by his own hand, and hanging in 
the New Gallery now. The mystery is still further 
solved by the contemplation of his contemporaries 
as they fall one by one to his brush—Olivarez, 
*hilip IV., Mariana of Austria, Innocent X. A man 
with such a face, whose friends had such faces, does 
not look likely to have slavishly followed conven- 
tions; and, on the whole, it does not seem necessary— 
with king and pope to friend—it seems unlikely, 
rather, that he should. What rasmus was able to 
do for literature and religion, Velasquez was called 
to do effectively for art; he seems to have cleared 
it of convention and of cant for the moment, and 
this by means of keeping on good terms with the 
powers that be. But that this was an attitude 
natural to him is shown by his early works—e.g. 
“The Water-Carrier” and “Two Peasants: a 
Kitchen Scene.” To compare the latter with the 
Orrente adjoining is a little education in itself. It 
is a fact remarkable and almost sad that the man 
who painted these two pictures could paint to please 
his friends and patrons, what he would not have 
painted from fear of them, the allegorical “ Jael 
and Sisera,”’ which depicts a suit of armour of 
Charles V., the infamous Duke of Alva, and Olivarez 
himself. The marvel, however, in this picture, as 
well as in those where he works unfettered, is the 
resistless force of his brush. The superb portraits 
by Velasquez with which the Gallery abounds 
contain that which is the most eternal—if we may 
use such a word—in art. There is nothing of the 
conventional Greek beauty in any of the faces, 
but it is pleasing to hope, from the numerous por- 
traits we see of the same person, that his sitters 
were sufficiently gratified by their appearance to 
return to the master for new editions of themselves. 
The evident truth of the painting is ali-compelling. 
The work of Velasquez is based on principles which 
lie in the nature of things. It is not called out by, 
or based upon, superstition as a motive, and can be 
understood by application in the same way that 
mathematics can—that is, the results can be under- 
stood ; but who can analyse or define the sensitive 
connection between the brush of a Velasquez and 
his brain? But the artist of commerce, so to 
speak, cannot thus be understood, for he has 
painted into his work the vain imaginations 
rather than the facts of his time. There was 
something called religion when Velasquez and 
Murillo lived — more or less like Browning’s de- 
scription of it in “The Ring and the Book.” The 
latter artist—under temptation, or conviction, or a 
kind of easygoingness—painted the “Triumph of 
Religion” in terms of a mitre and a crozier; the 
former, with much deeper art, painted * Pope Inno- 
cent” and left him to speak for such Triumph, while 
true religion keeps smiling her incredulous smile. 
But if the sacred facts of religion can be painted at 
all with truth and with reverence, Velasquez could, 
at need, do what had to be done with infinite power. 
There is something of the impassioned pathos of the 
second Isaiah in those canvases of his where he tries 
to tell the sacred story in its naked truth: Murillo 
foliows afar off. But these works of his are not in 
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the New Gallery. On the other hand, it is scarcely 
possible to suppose that Velasquez could have 
painted that legend of the corpse of St. Bona- 
ventura which Murillo, innocently satirical, per- 
petrates for the cause of truth. The National 
Gallery contains what is Velasquez’s more rational 
idea of a corpse. His works are great historical 
documents, and, in connection with such other docu- 
ments as we may have, assist us to examine the 
evolution of man. Light such as his has not been 
cast on every age; but this one great value would 
be his if he had no compeer—he would provide a 
scale, a measure, a test, to judge others and to read 
history by. 

That beauty is wedded to truth in this great 
master may be claimed fearlessly. We must admit 
that the eye of Velasquez did not search for Lady 
Hamiltons and confine his canvases to them; he 
made it his business to beautify everything he touched 
by his art and by his truth. And he did this by 
making a harmony to every note which he was called 
upon to strike, and struck. Perhaps a very simple 
example of this may be given in the “ Portrait of a 
Man” (94), into which is worked a delightful sash. 
But we may almost see the artist spelling out his 
secret to us in his “Two Boys” (73), and placing 
the orange on the jar—a bit of yellow and green 
—as an object-lesson to the world. You may 
call this thing, which only the painter can pro- 
vide, artistic beauty, or harmony, or tone; but 
there in Velasquez it is, unrivalled, in combination 
with absolute truth. To say that his scale is limited 
is only to state again his wisdom and truthfulness; 
for the range of pleasure in the eye is limited, as in 
all the organs of sense. Murillo does not combine 
these two qualities in the same perfection; and yet, 
had not Velasquez taught us, we might not have 
known this fact so well. There are his “ Two Boys” 
(75), which, though more ambitious, are not of 
the same order. The genius is not the same; the 
paint is not mixed with equal brains or truth. His 
beautiful “Flower Girl” has not the same over- 
mastering effect of truth; its evidence is not so 
overwhelming in the court of art. Murillo’s portrait 
by himself tells a like tale—reverence for his master 
and facility, but not the deep reverence for his 
master’s ideals or power to reproduce them, when 
so-called religion, and legend and prettiness, put in 
their claims. 

The wonderful collection at the New Gallery does 
more than show us these two men; it shows us what 
is called the school of Spain. Of this we cannot now 
speak, but there is a little picture of “A Partridge” 
(58), by Herrera the Elder—the master of the Master 
—and this, perhaps, hints to us more of his influence 
upon his great pupil than the large Bonaventuras do. 








THE DRAMA. 


——¢39——— 


“THE Foo. or THE FAMILY.” 


HE drama sometimes moves on—or moves off— 

too quickly for the weekly reviews. A so-called 
“comedy ”—in reality a medley of melodrama and 
farce—The Fool of the Family, by Mr. Fergus Hume, 
was produced at the Duke of York's Theatre on 
Thursday week, too late for notice in the last issue 
of this paper. I was proposing to talk of it this week, 
when lo! it was withdrawn after a run of three 
nights—just to spite me, I suppose, by dishing me 
out of my legitimate “copy.” But I am going to say 
a word about it all the same, if only by way of 
obituary record. And what I am going to say about 
it is not the conventional nil nisi bonum. It was a 
very bad play—so bad that I cannot think of a 
single redeeming feature. Its plot—that of Angier’s 
L’Aventuriére belittled and vulgarised—was stale 
and bad ; its incidents and personages were “ stagey” 
and bad; its dialogue was commonplace and bad. Now 





———. 


there are bad plays and bad plays. There isa certain 
sort of bad play which may prove a great commercia] 
success, All the Drury Lane autumn dramas, for 
instance, are bad and yet they succeed. The Adelphi 
nearly always produces bad plays, and is packed 
nightly: Trilby and Charley's Aunt and The 
Adventures of Miss Brown are all three bad plays, 
and everybody knows how they have succeeded, 
This successful type of bad play, when closely 
scrutinised, will be found to have some real and 
practical quality which counterbalances its art- 
istic defects; it may offer a great opportunity 
to a popular actor, or it may appeal to the senti- 
mental wives and daughters of the British vestry- 
man, or it may gratify the love of the crowd for 
show and noise. On the other hand, there are bad 
plays that are hopelessly, irretrievably bad—so bad 
that even the man in the pit can see their badness 
ata glance and indulge, without a moment of mis- 
giving, in his favourite pastime of hooting the 
author. Of such was The Fool of the Family. Now 
when a manager produces a bad play of the first 
or successful class I have nothing to say. He knows 
his business and his public; with his eye on the box- 
oflice “ takings"’ he may—and, to do him justice, 
openly does—dismiss considerations of art with a 
sneer. The critic then shrugs his shoulders, deplores 
the public taste, and swallows with what grace he 
may the conviction borne in upon him of his own 
impotence. But when a manager produces a bad 
play of the second or hopeless class, a play that not 
even the “ great public” will look at, then this critic 
feels that the moment of his revenge has come. He 
decides that, after all, the manager does not know 
his own business, and that the persistent effort of 
criticism to point out the badness of bad plays is 
not labour thrown away. He sees that, how- 
ever slowly, the public taste is getting itself 
educated. Ten or a dozen years ago The Fool of the 
Family would, I am sure, have had a fair run. It is 
on the same plane as (and, indeed, has a curious like- 
ness to) many of Mr. H. J. Byron’s plays, for instance. 
The conventional colonel, all irritability and mous- 
tachios, the conventional burglar disguised as a 
guest, would have passed then. That they do not 
pass now shows that conventions can be killed if 
criticism will only keep pegging away at them. Let 
us peg away, then, and be comforted with the 
thought that criticism is not an unduly useless and 
vain occupation. 

And yet one cannot help deploring the waste of 
enterprise, calculation, and sheer hard work that 
occurs over the production of ‘a play like The Fool 
of the Family. There are innumerable rehearsals, 
hundreds of pounds are spent before the rise of the 
curtain, hopes are excited in the hearts of ambitious 
young players—and no one has the sense to see 
that the whole business is a forlorn hope from 
the first! It so happens that this particular 
play was shown to me in type some weeks 
before its production. I felt at once that it be- 
longed to the altogether hopeless class of bad 
plays, and that there was no “money in it,” let 
alone any art. I expressed this opinion privately ; 
but it was of no use. People in the theatrical 
business have a rooted distrust of critical judgment ; 
they regard critics, I fancy, as a set of “cranks,” 
who are so preoccupied with their own hoity-toity 
notions that they have no time to study the popular 
taste. If a critic says a play is bad, the heart of 
the manager rejoices ; he feels sure the public will like 
it. And so I was answered that Mr. Thingamy and 
Mr. So-and-So, gentlemen experienced in the com- 
merce of the theatre, thought highly of this play: 
and it was hinted that my dissent was only likely to 
confirm their judgment. Well, I now have the pleasure 
of saying “I told you so.” But it is really a very 
meagre satisfaction to me: I do not like to see 
people’s time and money and talents wasted just 
because other people who “run” theatres dont 
know a really bad play when they see it. My 
conclusion may seem egotistic, but it is not to be 
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resisted. It is this: that actors and managers and 
theatrical financiers should take to reading dramatic 
criticism. We have it from their own lips (and 
in the witness-box, too, on oath) that at present 
they leave dramatic criticism unread; it is of no 
use to them, they say. But what is the con- 
sequence? That they are, many of them, quite 
jgnorant of the trend of theatrical opinion ; they 
live in the past, and think that what succeeded a 
decade or two ago will succeed now; in a word, 
they ‘dunno’ where they are.” Occupied with the 
details of their own theatre or their own his- 
trionic peculiarities, they cannot see the wood for 
the trees; of the stage as a whole, and of its 
development from year to year, they have the 
vaguest idea. Let them betake themselves then 
to the assiduous study and careful collation of 
“notices”; they will suffer, of course, for “ notices” 
are dull reading at the best; but they will save 
their purses in the long run, and I cannot, I am 
sure, offer them a more cogent reason than that. 


A. B. W. 








RUSSIA, THE PORTE, AND THE ARMENIANS. 





CONSTANTINOPLE, 31st January. 
HE statement which I made two weeks ago 
in regard to the alliance between Russia and 
Turkey was a guarded one. I stated that it had 
been denied at St. Petersburg, but that it was 
generally believed here, especially that it was 
difficult to explain the giving and receiving of a 
£35,000 backsheesh on any other supposition. I have 
done my best since to get further information on 
this subject, so that I could either confirm or deny 
the alliance. I find that the doubts about it are 
based chiefly on the well-known astuteness of the 
Sultan and his disinclination to commit himself to 
any treaty which will limit his freedom of action 
and put an end to his favourite policy of playing off 
one Power against another. This view of the 
case has gained ground during the past two 
weeks among those entitled to form an opinion. 
On the other hand, this @ priori reasoning is contra- 
dicted by information which seems to indicate that 
Russia and Turkey are acting on the basis of an 
understanding of this nature—whether it be in the 
form of a written treaty or not. The absolute as- 
cendency of Russia at the Palace is denied by no 
one, and I am still of the opinion that the Russian 
protectorate exists and will soon come to the front 
unless some change in the relations of the Powers 
modifies the policy of Russia. It should not be 
forgotten that while every effort has been made to 
strengthen the defences of the Dardanelles, and the 
Sultan is trying to get a fleet ready to go into the 
Mediterranean, nothing has been done to keep a 
Russian fleet out of the Bosphorus. It is not im- 
possible that we may see one here within three 
weeks—though I sincerely hope that the contingency 
Which would bring it here may not happen. 
Some doubt has been expressed in regard to the 
position which Germany has occupied here during 
the past year. I do not know what propositions 
Germany may have made to the English Government 
in London in regard to an alliance for intervention 
1a Turkey, but I am certain that no one in Constan- 
tinople has any doubt about her action here. It has 
een unmistakable. There have been times when it 
seemed doubtful what was the real policy of Russia 
and France, but never a week when there was any 
question about Germany. She has stood by the Sultan 
and played the game of Russia from first to last. 
- has never manifested the slightest interest in 
@ fate of the Armenians. It is possible that she 
me have intimated to England that, at the price of 
ne joining the Triple Alliance, she would 
rig Say her in Tarkey. There is nothing improbable 
f this story, which seems to have reached England 
rom Rome; but, if true, it does not add to the credit 





of Germany, or excuse her utter indifference to the 
fate of the Armenians—though it may explain, in 
some measure, the irritation of the Emperor which 
led him into the Transvaal demonstration. 

The Turkish official papers in Constantinople are 
now publishing from day to day glowing accounts 
of the success of the Government in repressing dis- 
orders in the interior, and of the peace and happi- 
ness which reign there, and I have taken pains to 
ascertain as far as possible the real state of the 
country. In regard to this, two facts must be kept 
in mind. First, that there have been no “ disorders” 
in the interior, in the sense of any rebellion against 
the authority of the Government. There is no better 
evidence of this than the fact that the telegraph 
lines have never been cut, nor the postal communica- 
tions disturbed, nor the transport of money by 
post interfered with. All has gone on as usual. 
Second, that the Palace camarilla has fully accom- 
plished its purpose of reducing the Armenians in 
seven vilayets to an insignificant minority with- 
out wealth or influence, and thus nullified the 
scheme of reforms, which was based on the idea 
of giving the Armenians local self-government 
wherever they were in the majority. Consequently, 
the Government has no motive for continuing the 
massacres in these vilayets so long as the Armenians 
quietly submit to their fate and no foreign Power 
intervenes in their behalf. They have been told 
by the Commissioners sent out from here that if 
they do show discontent, or if any Power inter- 
feres, all the rest of them will be killed. 

I think there is no doubt that orders have gone 
out from the Sultan to prevent further massacres in 
these vilayets, to restore some part of the plunder, 
and to help the starving in the towns, provided the 
Armenians are loyal and submissive. This leaves a 
wide margin for the discretion of the local authori- 
ties, and I find on inquiry that in several towns the 
condition of the Armenians is much improved ; in at 
least two there has been a genuine effort to restore 
plunder ; in many the people are receiving a dole of 
bread; in several Turks have been arrested and 
imprisoned for new attacks on Armenian houses, 
In some villages also the same things are true. 
In some cases aid has been sent by the Sultan for 
the sufferers, but very little of it has reached its 
destination. I know one case where one piastre (2d.) 
was given to each one hundred people—or in other 
words, fifteen piastres was the share of a Christian 
congregation of fifteen hundred. In most places 
there is no Christian worship in the churches, and 
no Christian shops open. In many places the prisons 
are crowded like the Black Hole of Calcutta, and the 
sufferings of the prisoners are frightful. Every- 
where the Christians are living in constant terror of 
new massacres, and the Turks are threatening 
vengeance upon them. The suffering from want of 
food, clothing, and shelter is increasing everywhere, 
and in most places an epidemic-dysentery is carry- 
ing off great numbers. The prospects for the future 
are most gloomy. I do not see how the majority of 
the Armenians can do anything to better their 
condition in the spring. Their vineyards and 
orchards have been destroyed, their cattle and 
implements carried off; they have no seed to sow, 
and in many cases their land has been taken. In 
the towns the merchants have no goods to sell and 
no means to buy any, and most of the mechanics are 
no better off. If there are more massacres, the 
examples of Orfa and Biridjik are terrible proofs 
that the remaining Christians will be exterminated. 
I hear that only ten Armenians were left alive in 
the latter, and the former was the scene of horrors 
more awful than any before reported. In the first 
massacre in November 600 shops and 289 houses 
were plundered, but only 40 killed. In the second, 
from 3,500 to 4,000 were massacred, and everything 
plundered. One thousand five hundred men, women, 
and children took refuge in the church ; the soldiers 
broke down the doors and, with the mob, killed 
them all. Few such scenes have been witnessed in 
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the history of the world. These people were packed 
in so closely that they could not move. The massacr® 
began at the doors and went on over the bodies of 
the dead until the last died on the altar. This was 
oniy four weeks ago. 

Some very interesting statistics have come into 
my hands from the vilayet of Kharpoot, showing 
the result of the atrocities there. They are very 
carefully prepared from reports from each town 
and village, and are the work of Turks and vouched 
for by a Turk in high position. I give only the 
summing up for the whole vilayet, of which the 
Armenian population was estimated at 160,000. 


Number massacred in towns and villages eee 29,544 
D 


Killed on roads and in open country... eee 44,0030 
Perished in fires... a “ nits << 12eo 
Died of cold and hunger, uptodate... eco «=, 200 
Priests and teachers killed rae ane nex 3 | 
Marricd by force to Meslems —... bil ‘ 1,532 
Women and girls vioiated i iat eco «DOO 
Forced to becomes Mos!ems a oon ace Lhee 
Wounded ,.. a vee aoe cs wee 8000 
Schools, churches, 2ud monasteries destroyed ... 227 


Now destitute ose eco —_ eee coe D4,57U 


i have no means of verifying these figures, but I 


ean vouch for the authenticity of the document and 
the respectability of the man whose seal is affixed to 
it. It is only one of several vilayets which have 
suffered. It may seem strange that a Turk should 
furnish such statistics ; but he says that he is moved 
by his humanity and his horror at what has been 
done, and feels that the world ought to know the 
truth. I have no reason to doubt his sincerity. In 
every place from which I have received details—in 
town and village—there have been Turks who not 
only protested against these atrocities as a sin 
against God, but who risked their own lives—and 
in some cases lost them—in their efforts to protect 
and befriend the helpless Armenians. In several 
places the American missionaries owed their lives to 
such active aid from Turks. In several places there 
have been mol/ahs who have denounced these out- 
rages and done their best to prevent them, and it is 
an interesting fact that in such vilayets as Konia 
and Castamouni, where we have the genuine 
Anatolian Turk, there have been no massacres or 
troubles of any kind. Even the soldiers, in some 
cases, have not forgotten that they were men. The 
people have generaily taken part with the soldiers 
and the Kurds in the plunder and to some extent in 
the killing, but the responsibility for ail these 
horrors rests upon those here who planned and 
ordered them. 

The details which have reached us of the great 
battle at Zeitun seem incredible; but letters written 
two weeks after the event persist in the assertion 
that the Turkish loss was 10,000. There is no doubt 
of the fact that there are 1,500 wounded at Marash, 
and it would appear from the accounts given by the 
Turkish soldiers that they lost very heavily from 
the explosion of dynamite mines, or something of 
that kind. The Consuls are now there to offer them 
terms of surrender, but no one here believes that 
they will consent to give up their arms or their 
leaders, and I am told that they can hold out until 
summer. The Armenian revolutionists, I am told, 
count upon this and upon other movements to keep 
the question alive. They assert this week that an 
Armenian army has come in from Persia and is 
marching on Van. [ have no confirmation of this 
report, but it is certain that the revolutionary party 
is more active now than it has been for months. 





AFTER KRUGERSDORP. 
— 
MARITZBURG, January 10th, 
ba year has opened gloomily out here. New 
Year’s Eve brought rumours of impending 
revolution at Johannesburg, and refugees hastening 
in crowds down to the city; and before evening it 





- as 
was reported that a terrible railway accident hag 
occurred somewhere up the line. Next morning 
natives were inquiring whether it was true that 
some hundreds of their people had perished—or, 
according to another tale which had somehow reacheg 
them, that there had been a great battie between the 
Abelungu and the Abantu, in which some hundreds 
had fallen on either side. The details of the 
calamity, when they came to hand, were bad 
enough when shorn of mythical additions:— 
thirty-five deaths, mostly of women and children, 
and twenty-two injured, of whom most are stil] 
under treatment. Then came the news of 
Jameson’s march across the Bechuanaland border 
—received with incredulity at first, till it became 
all too certain that he had been overpowered at 
Krugersdorp and led captive into Pretoria—ronsing 
mingled feelings of sympathetic admiration for his 
gallantry and indignation at the intrigues of the 
Chartered Company, which, by many, were believed 
to be at the bottom of the “ National Union” demon- 
stration. The tension of feeling was at its height 
on Tuesday afternoon, when the telegram arrived 
containing the news that Johannesburg—or, rather, 
the party there who had been doing their best to 
bring on hostilities, and who, so far as at present 
known, are chiefly responsible for Jameson’s raid— 
had surrendered. The prevalent feeling seemed to 
be one of shame and disgust at the conduct of the 
Johannesburgers in not supporting Jameson, ard the 
name “Judasburg” was freely bandied about. Yet 
unless it is clearly proved that Jameson’s expedition 
was instigated from Johannesburg, accusations of 
treachery are scarcely in place; and even if the 
famous letter picked up at Krugersdorp turns out 
to bo genuine, it remains to te shown how far its 
signatories represent the feelings of the Uitlanders 
asa body. For these, and for their, in truth, well- 
founded grievances, there is in this Colony nothirg 
but sympathy. I have failed to satisfy myseif ths 
any great confidence is feit in the “ National Unio’ 
—n body apparentiy “run” by a knot of weailtiy 
capitalists and finance-gamblers, Jewish and other, 
and whose relations with the Chartered Company 
need some explanation. I need not dwell on the 
rumours to which Mr. Rhodes’ sudden resignation 
and subsequent departure from Cape Town have 
given rise; but certainly it seems, on the face of it, 
not improbable that he has been trying to retrieve 
the hazardous position of his Company by a des 
perate coup, and has failed. Whether this is the 
final collapse of a reputation whose basis has always 
appeared problematical to those who care to look 
beneath the surface, time will show. 

Talking to-day with a citizen of Maritzburg—a 
business man whose position and connections give 
him an insight into the state of feeling on both 
sides—I gathered that the constitutional settlement 
of Uitlander grisvances, to which be himself would 
have inclined, and which was advocated by the 
more “solid” men of the party, had been in- 
definitely postponed by recent events. The National 
Union had made a great mistake by refusing 4 
insufficient the concessions offered by President 
iKXruger. Imost everyone I have talked to-on this 
subject—whatever his or her sympathies—asserts 
most emphatically that the Transvaal will now 
become an impossible abode for Englishmen. 
fear we were not greatly loved there at any time 
since 1879; the implication is that now we shall be 
despised in addition. But it is gratifying to Gnd 
the spirit of Jingoism less pronounced than might 
have been expected. There were allusions here a0 
there last week—which might well have been spare 
—to a revanche for Amajuba, but happily one does 
not hear very much of that sort of thing. Perbaps 
we are beginning to see that it was not our defeat 
on that occasion, but the injnstice which brought 
about the war, that was the national disgrace. -n 

Spite of the oft-repeated declaration “ There wi 
be no living in the Transvaai after this,” the — 
of refugees is slackening. Indeed, though 4& fe 
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— 
yeople have made their arrangements for staying at 
Maritzburg, many are already returning, and the 
yp mail train is nightly filled. Large numbers 
appear to have left for the Cape, ria Kimberley ; 
aud whereas, three weeks ago, it was next to im- 
possible to get a bed in Johannesburg for love or 
money, there is now no Jack of accommodation 
there. The Governor of Natal is leaving for 
Pretoria this afternoon. It is a grey day, with a 
oft, soaking drizzle of rain, good for the long- 
yarched crops, but somewhat depressing to the 
wirits, and curiously in harmony with the general 
prospect of affairs. Yesterday’s dazzling sunshine 
and tropical heat, though tempered by a pleasant 
breeze in the afternoon, culminated about sunset 
in one of the magnificent storms which take place 
every now and then throughout the rainy season. 
In a few minutes, as it seemed, from the time 
when we had first noticed that clouds were 
eathering, the sky was black, and a shrieking 
wind was whirling clouds of yellow dust from 
Government House down the whole length of Long- 
warket Street, blotting out trees and houses on 
dither side. Then, after a pause, down came the 
rain, mingled with hailstones, some of them as large 
ys marbles, which rattled on the zine roofs til!— 
between them and the thunder—one could hardly 
hear one’s self speak indoors. It passed almost as 
quickly as it had come, leaving the sluifs in every 
street roaring like brooks in spate, gardens sorely 
damaged, and great holes washed here and there in 
the roadway for the Corporation to fill up with 
broken shale. This hailstorm, however, was net 
nearly so severe as that of December 30th, which 
fooled the streets and damaged goods in the stores 
two the tune of some hundreds of pounds. But 
between the accident on the feliowing day and the 
Tansvaal crisis, it passed comparatively unnoticed. 
Inly the colony may be excused for thinking the 
outlook a gloomy one. 

A word as to native opinion may be of interest. 
Many of the Zulus and Natal “boys” working at 
bbhannesburg left for their homes as soon as they 
ould get passes; and one of the “scares” which 
istressed their anxious relatives at home was to the 
lect that the Boers were forbidding their departure 
fom the Transvaal. On the whole, their wish is to 
woid being mixed up in any fighting between white 
kople: but should matters come to a crisis, and a 
var between the English and the “Ama Bunu” be 
the result, there is no doubt as to which side would 
lave their sympathies. It is very evident to anyone 
tho has talked with natives that the horror of the 
Boer is branded into their very souls, and probably 
(though certainly we, as a nation, have no right to 
tast the first stone) not without reason. 

A. W. 








THE EYE. 
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HE town grew, and the village grew: at last 
4 they met. It was about this period that the 
atter, the village of Keggon, lost its rusticity. Not 
mediately, but by degrees, its plaster walis gave 
tlaee to white or red brick, and its green-coated 
ttatch was stripped off in favour of tile or slate; 
aud though not at once, yet quickly, there sprang up 
astarveling trade, which transacted business upon a 
uodicum of capital. A printed card in a leaded 
Yndow; a row of tall chimney-pots, backed by a 
ile of seaffolding poles; a marble tombstone, with 
tilt lettering ; they were all to be seen at this period 
the Midland village of Keggon. Moreover, there 
Vere many little shops coming into existence; and 
sold advertisements solicited native and stranger 
‘0m more than one wall that had hitherto been 
lank and durab. 

But, perhaps, the most astonishing change of all 
Yas that which overtook “The White Bull.” Away 
Vent its chimney corners and open hearth; away 





went its low ceilings and thatched roof; away went 
even its host; and it became a public-house of an 
urban type, with a pewter-bound bar, and flaring 
gas-jets. 

The new host of “ The White Bull,” by name John 
Jobnson, was a stranger to Keggon. In the ver- 
nacular of the villagers, nobody knew nothing about 
him. But on the day that “The White Bull” was 
reopened to the public, rumour was busy as to 
whether he would, or would not, give credit; as to 
whether he was, or was not, a masterful man, who 
could “chuck out” on occasion. More especially 
were these matters debated by the men employed at 
the gravel-pits. They were old customers of “The 
White Bull,” and they determined to give the new 
landlord a “call” that very evening, for the purpose 
of “reckoning him up.” They were a rough lot for 
John Johnson to face. 

He was standing behind the bar in his shirt 
sleeves, was John Johnson. He was polishing a glass 
with a duster; and a harsh light from a flaring gas 
jet fell full upon his pasty face and smooth, white 
forehead. He looked up from his work as the gravel 
men pushed open the swing door with a violent jerk, 
and entered to a heavy clatter of hobnailed boots. 

“ Evenin’, gentiemen,” he said affably, in a weak 
voice. 

“PB venin’, mister,” anstvered rancously one of 
the four who entered. “ A quart o’ four ale, if you 
please.” 

John Joknson prepared to draw the ale; the 
men strode to the blazing fire, and sat down in a 
row upon a form in front of it. The right-hand 
mar commenced to hiccough loudly, the others 
exchanged opinions in low tones. “’E ain’t little,” 
said one. “ No, nor ’e ain’t big,” said another. “ Ah! 
but he’s a broad ’un,” said the third. And they 
looked at the new landlord, 

Presently John Johnson stepped forth from the 
bar with the quart pot of ale in his hand. “A 
nasty night outside, gentlemen,” he exclaimed, as 
he came towards them. “ A-rainin’ ’eavy,”’ answered 
the man who had ordered the beer, whilst he took 
the quart pot into his thick-veined hand. John 
Jobnson stiffened his arm; he hollowed his hand. 
Those men, they looked at him, as he stood by their 
side, and they looked at his outstretched hand. “TI 
hope the beer will be to your liking, gentlemen,” 
said John Johnson lightly. “I ’opes so, mister,” 
answered the man who had hiccoughed, and he 
brought his hand, with some coppers in it, down 
upon the form withacrash. John Johnson picked 
up the coppers and walked behind the bar. There 
was a wrinkle across bis forehead. 

They were discussing a grievance against the 
master at the gravel pits. “ Dang ’un,” said inter- 
mittently the hiccougher; “but oi ’ates to see ‘un 
a-peekin’ * round arter us!” And he made a move- 
ment with his head and neck, like a bird searching 
fora worm. The remark closed the discussion, and 
the four men listened in silence to a violent rain as 
it hurtled against the glass of the cheerless bow- 
window with yellow blinds. Suddenly, a heavy yet 
uncertain step made itself heard outside of the 
window. It was approaching the inn door. “ Thart 
‘ull be Sandy Bill,” said one of the four, and he 
smiled broadly at the others. They did not reply; 
it was neediess, for, with a shove at the door that 
almost shivered its glass panels, there came stagger- 
ing into the room Sandy Bill himself. “ Whar 
cheer, mates!” he said thickly. “ Whar cheer!” 
He was drunk, very drunk, was Sandy Bill. 

John Johnson looked at the new comer from 
behind his bar. He watched him stagger towards 
the men by the fire. “’E’s a nasty one, and strong,” 
thought John Johnson to himself, as he marked the 
heavy body swaying here and there, as he saw the 
rough and dripping corduroys shedding their water 
upon his sanded floor. He had a keen eye had John 
Johnson, as he stood silently measuring the strength 


* Pecking—that is, spying. 
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of the red-faced stranger and the strength of the 
drink that was in him. 

They were talking loudly by the fire, those 
gravel men. John Johnson waited. His left hand, 
it grasped the coolness of his silver watch chain; 
his right, it lay outstretched upon the pewter of 
the bar. 

He had long arms, had Sandy Bill. They were 
around his mates, as he stood stooping over them. 
“*And I the quart pot,” he said, and he lurched as 
he spoke, so that he brought their heads together. 
They passed it into his right hand. “ Dang, but it’s 
empty!” he said; and he drew himself up and 
turned towards the bar. 

He looked at the pewter counter, he locked at 
John Johnson. Then, though his legs ran crooked, 
he strode for the bar. Up to it, with a crash, he 
came; and down upon it, with a straight arm, he 
dashed the quart pot. “ A quart!” he thundered ; 
and he clung to the bar for support. 

John Johnson looked at him, and full in the eyes. 
“No,” he answered after a pause, and his hand that 
lay upon the counter, it suddenly closed. 

The men by the fire, they waited and locked. 
Their lower jaws hung loosely. 

Sandy Bill drew himself up very slowly to his 
full height. The bar creaked to the strain of his 
weight. Up and up, till he looked down upon John 
Johnson, the shorter man of the two. 

“ Wha—ar?” he said with progressive tentation. 
“Yer won't serve me? Then, by Gawd, I'll smash 
yer!” He raised a clenched fist on high. But he 
did not strike. He waited. 

The light in John Johnson's eye was steady. It 
shone straightly into Sandy Biil’s. It did not 
tremble, nor did John Johnson. “I wen't,” he 
said with simple determination. 

A dizziness took Sandy Bill, but still he saw the 
eye of John Johnson. “’E won't,” he muttered to 
himself, and his raised fist fell loosely to his side as 
he turned and lurched from the bar towards the 
door “Did anyone kick me, noo?” he shouted as 
he stumbled against the end of aform. He glared 
a challenge round upon the dead silence of the inn. 
“"E won't,” he muttered to himself again, as he 
flung open the door and passed out into the black 
and dripping night beyond. 

The door closed behind him with a crash. 

“E's gone,” said one of the four men who sat by 
the fire. “Sandy Bill's gone.” And they looked 
respectfully at John Johnson, as he stood behind the 
bar with a smile upon kis pasty face. 


NEIL WYNN WILLIAMS. 








LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 





LONDON UNIVERSITY. 


Srr,—lIs it too late to allow me one word on a matter of fact, 
arising ont of your article of the 25th January last, on the above 
question? In that article it is asserted that it is “the erammer 
who is responsible for much of the resistance with which the 
present seheme has been met.” I knowas much about the details 
of the opposition in convocation to the scheme as any other 
person, and I can truthfully say that I know of no crammer, or 
coach, who has taken any prominent part in such opposition. 
The fact that some years ago, like many other young men in my 
profession waiting for work, I utilised my spare time in pre- 
paring pupi!s for the legal examinations of the University mav 
have had something to do with the origin of the unfounded 
notion which Iam seeking to correct, I have, of course, done 
what I could to obtain the assistance of such erammers and 
coaches as I knew of against the scheme, but apparently without 
much success. The crammers seem to think that the effect of 
the scheme will be to drive the external students more and more 
into their hands.— Your obedient servant, T. B. Napier. 

Lincoln's Inn, 5th February, 1896, 


_We certainly meant no allusion to Mr. Napier’s past tutorial 
work, of which, indeed, our contributor informs us that he 
was ignorant when he wrote. But we have had distinct 





information that the agitation has been effectively aided | 


by certain crammers who, having plenty of addresses of | 


‘ 


graduates in their possession, had special facilities fo, 
assisting in the propesed post-card picbisciie. If this js 
an error, we apologise ; but we believe that, as the exami. 
nations are conducted at present, the crammers have g 
distinct interest in keeping them as they are. The new 
examining authority at any rate may afford a defence 
against them; the existing regulations do not seem to.— 
Ep. SPEAKER. | 








TO ENGLAND. 





MPERIAL England! round thy storm-beat shore 
Thy stately galleons, moving to and fro, 
Like grim steel-armoured sentinels do go; 
And scornful curls thy lip at thought of war. 
Thy busy merchants ail the wide world o'er 
Haste with the mighty ccean’s ebb and flow, 
Intent within a myriad holds to stow 
Treasure for them and thee—a countless store. 
Awake! thou mother of the great and free 
Thy headstrong sons, inflamed by lust of gold, 
Besmirch thy sovereign name with infamy. 
Awake! Wilt thou th’ avenging sword withhold 
When cries of death and shrieks of shame are 
rolled 
With every wave across the Eastern sea? ; 
3. C, 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 


THE “ U7OPIA” 


)EFORE saying a word about Mr. Lupton’s beauti- 

) ful book,* let us get our dates right. The first 
edition of the “ Utopia” is in Latin, and was printed 
by Thierry Martin, at Louvain, in 1516. It is a small 
quarto without pagination. On the reverse of the title 
is a woodcut of Utopia, after the fashion dear to boy: 
and Mr. Louis Stevenson, headed VTori2 INSvLz 
FIGVRA, representing a piece of land shaped likes 
horse-shoe and surrounded by the sea. The second 
leaf has on the obverse the Utopian alphabet, and 
on the reverse the doggerel lines attributed to 
Anemolius (Wind-bag) poet@e lawreati. The second 
edition came from the press of Gilles de Gourmont 
at Paris towards the end of 1517. It has quite a 
different title-page, and is a small octavo. It makes 
a great parade of notes by Erasmus, but has none 
not to be found in the editio princeps. It has, how- 
ever, a spirited letter from the famous Budé, anda 
second letter from the author to Peter Giles. This 
edition bears evident marks of hasty preparation for 
the press. Of the third edition, published at Basle, 
there are two issues—one in March, the other in 
November. It is a small quarto, and is well printed. 
It omits some complimentary verses by Paludanus 
which appeared in the first edition, and also More’s 
second letter to Giles which appeared in the 
French edition. In the following year an edition 
of “ Utopia” was published at Venice. No edition 
in English appeared in More’s lifetime—the first 
translation being Ralph Robynson’s, printed in 
London, 1551. It is a small octavo in black letter. 
Subsequent editions appeared in 1556, 1597, and 1624, 
and it has frequently been reprinted since. In 1634, 
the ever-active Gilbert Burnet, Bishop of Salisbury, 
published a new translation—presumably his own. 


AND ITS AUTHOR. 


Mr. Lupton has, in the book before us, printed at 
the top of his page Robynson’s translation, using the 
first edition of 1551, and at the foot the original Latin 
from the Basle edition of March, 1518. He has re- 
produced in beautiful reduced facsimiles the title- 
page to the last-mentioned edition, the Utopian 
alphabet, and the woodcut of the island. He also 
prints and translates the letters of Erasmus t0 
Froben, the publisher of the Basle edition, and 
Budeé's letter already referred to as appearing 12 


* “The ‘Utopia’ of Sir Thomas More.” By J. H. Lupton, B.D. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press. 
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the French edition, and various other interesting 


matter. He has prefixed an interesting introduction, 
and added a most useful glossary and index, and 
the whole is printed and bound after a fashion 
which makes reading a pleasure and possession 
(despite the doctrines of “ Utopia” as to community 
of goods) a pride. We recommend the acquisition 
of this volume as a good way of celebrating the 
appearance on the stage of 1896. 


The book is indeed well-timed. Sir Thomas More, 
its illustrious author, steadily grows in public favour. 
Always interesting and popular, the Protestant tra- 
dition has never sought to blacken his character ; 
whilst the more his life and writings are studied, 
the clearer becomes his almost prophetic vision. 
Never was there anyone—as, indeed, this “ Utopia” 
shows—readier for a reformation than this man, 
who yet was well content to lose his head rather than 
acknowledge the royal supremacy in matters religious. 
He hated monkery and ignorance, and was a zealous, 
albeit a pious advocate of the new learning. On 
Greek, then the test of Humanism, he doted. An 
ironical humorist, he was not of the stuff out of which 
either saints or martyrs are usually manufactured. 
His early inclination for Orders not having been 
yielded to, he lived and died a typical and inde- 
pendent layman. He was no priest’s man, but could, 
over the walnuts and the wine, enjoy a jest at the 
expense of “ the third sex.” And yet he was ready 
to be butchered for an idea—for half a dozen words. 
Why was this? How came the author of the 
“Utopia,” this witty lawyer, this free speculator, to 
the block? It was because he foresaw with mar- 
vellous accuracy the course the Church of England 
was bound to run if she deliberately severed her 
connection with the Roman See and allied herself, 
though it were but for a time, with the Protestant 
movement on the Continent. Over and over again 
he may be found anticipating just exactly what has 
happened—a Church with ecclesiastical pretensions 
but without authority to give them effect, within 
whose ostensible communion every shade of doctrine 
and variety of religious opinion finds shelter; a 
Church which, were it to be liberated from the Acts 
of Parliament which define its existence, control its 
boundaries, and declare its confessions, must inevit- 
ably lose its character as a creditable Witness of 
the Faith amidst its own dissensions. Sir Thomas 
More died a martyr because he refused to transfer 
authority from a spiritual to a political chief; and 
nobody who calls to miad the relative positions of 
Queen Victoria, the House of Commons, the Bishop 
of Lincoln and the Bishop of Liverpool, can dispute 
that, at all events, he did not sacrifice his comely 
head for nothing. 


But the More of the “ Utopia” seems a long way off 
from the More who was led out, in circumstances so 
touching, so well-known, to execution in 1535. Some 
people find in this distance a difficulty. Mr. Lupton, 
in his preface, acknowledges his indebtedness to the 
recent Biography of More by Father Bridgett. He 
need hardly have done so, for Father Bridgett says 
very littleabout the “ Utopia” which, to speak frankly, 
does not breathe what is called a Catholic spirit. It 
would be impossible for a junta of priests, or even a 
posse of parsons belonging to the Retormed Churches, 
to approve of Mr. Raphael Hythlodaye’s happy 
islanders and their national religion. 


It is curious to observe the avidity with which 
Dr. Jowett, that purveyor of unorthodoxy, pounces 
upon the passages in the Utopia which relate to 
religion. In the preface to his translation of Plato's 
“ Republic,” Jowett writes :— 

“The words of Phzdrus, ‘O Socrates, you can easily invent 
“gyptiaus or anything,’ are recalled to our mind as we read this 
lifelike fiction. “ Yet the great merit of the work is not the 
admirable art, but the originality of thought. More is as frea 
as Plato from the prejudice of his age aud far more tolerant. 
The Utopians do not allow him who believes not in the immor- 
tality of the soul to share in the administration of the State, 
‘howbeit they put him to no punishment because they be 











persuaded that it is in no man’s power to believe what he list’; 
and ‘no man is to be blamed for rcasoning in support of his own 
religion.’ In the public services ‘no prayers be used but such as 
every man may boldly pronounce without giving offence to any 
sect.’ He says significantly ‘there be that give worship to a 
man that was once of excellent virtue or of famous glory, not 
only as God, but also the chiefest and highest God. But the 
most and the wisest part, rejecting all these, believe there is a 
certain godly power unknown, far above the capacity and reach 
of man’s wit, dispersed throughout all the world, not in 
bigness, but in virtue and power. Him they call the Father of 
all. To Him alone they attribute the beginnings, the increasings, 
the proceedings, the changes, and the end of all things. Neither 
give they any divine honours to any other than Him.’ So far 
was More from sharing the popular religious beliefs of his 
tin e.” 


If, therefore, Jowett is right we are bound to 
believe that More’s Catholic faith was all a sham, 
and that in sober truth he denied the divinity of 
Our Lord, and, of course, all the miracles of the 
Gospels, and the whole system of theology built 
upon the Divinity and the Resurrection. Why, 
then, in the name of common-sense, did he let Henry 
chop off his head? This notion of an esoteric 
religion which enables men to profess a faith in 
the pulpit and at the altar, and yet not to share 
the popular religious beliefs of their times, is a 
species of hypocrisy of which we believe More, at 
all events, to have been incapable. But how, then, 
do we account for the “Utopia”? By simply remem- 
berivg the undoubted fact that men of lively fancy 
and brilliant wit do not verify their works by their 
oaths. There is no reason whatever for supposing 
that Thomas More adopted as his own sober, solemn 
convictions every stroke of imagination he puts in 
the meuth of Hythlodaye, whose name, as Mr. Lup- 
ton tells his readers in a note, is plainly formed frdm 
dPXos, “idle talk,” and dace, “to distribute.” To 
say this is not to deny a serious purpose to the 
“ Utopia,” which is a book clearly meant to set men 
thinking for themselves, but not to drive their 
thoughts into any set channel. There is nothing 
to lead us to believe that Sir Thomas More was an 
advocate of the abolition of private property in 
England because the Utopians had all things in 
common, but he thought his age would be none 
the worse for being reminded in this lively guise of 
the ideal of the Christian Church. Are we to be 
asked to believe that More would have desired the 
Council of Trent to throw open the priesthood to 
women because the Utopians in their land of “ No- 
where” did so, according to Mr. Idle-talk ? 


This matter-of-fact spirit is not the mood in 
which to approach one of the most agreeable books 
ever written. The“ Utopia” of More proves nothing, 
and was never meant to prove anything. The last 
thing to enter the head of that shrewd humorist, 
its author, was the reorganisation of society on the 
basis of “ Utopia.” Such vagaries he left to men 
who lacked the saving gift of common-sense. He 
knew too well that the mighty stream of events, 
ever rolling gigantically onwards, is not to be 
dammed or diverted by jewx desprit or philan- 
thropic enterprise. This it can never be: who 
wouid wish that it could! ‘ We are in God's hands, 
brother,” and, on the whole, we prefer His hands to 
those of Mr. Robert Owen or of Mr. William Morris. 


Mr. Lupton, in his Introduction, observes: ‘So 
far as effecting any great or sudden changes in 
society at large was concerned, the ‘ Utopia’ was a 
failure.” We demur to this expression. As well say 
that “Gulliver's Travels” was a failure because it 
did not succeed in making humanity odious, Let us 
abate these lofty pretensions. No book ever did, 
or ever will, effect any great or sudden change in 
society at large. Nor had Sir Thomas More any 
such design in writing the little book which Mr. 
Lupton has just presented to us in so learned and 
beautiful a guise. To say this (we repeat) is not to 
slight the “ Utopia” or to sneer at the brotherhood 
of man. The Sermon on the Mount is not the law of 
the land; yet in a sense—and a very real sense—its 
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precepts are above the law, moulding, as they do, 


the characters of men and, therefore, of 
and thus ultimately shaping 
world, the huge unmanageable 
for Sir Thomas More and bis ‘ 


nations, 
their destiny. The 
world, is the better 
4 %< ” 

‘Utopia. A. B. 


REVIEWS. 


CELTIC ELYSIUM. 

Bran, Son or FERAL, 
Irish Text, Ti and Glossary, by 

with an Essay on the Lrish Vision of the 

Happy Otherworld, and the Ceitie Doctrine of Re-birth, 
Alfred Nutt. London: David Nutt. 


THE 
THe VOYAGE OF 
THE Livinc, 


Kuno Meyer; 


TO THE LAND OF 


i] ; 
ansiation, 


T is a good many years since the Brothers Grimm 

established by their well-known law the kindred of 
the Aryan languages among themselves on simple 
and easy lines of observation. Butunder the Aryan 
words were hidden the Aryan ideas—the mytho- 
logies, religions, rites, and customs—-the whole bar- 
baric yet by no means unpoetical existence which 
our forefathers led, in Asia cr in Europe, about the 
sources of the Oxus, or in white Scandinavia. To 
trace out these spiritual elements has been a far 
harder task than to discern the primitive vocables 
in their disguises, and to show the rules by which 
they were changed. Yet how much depends on 
accomplishing that task? According as we succeed 
in it, we shall learn, for example, what are the con- 
tributions really made by the thought and imagina- 
tion of the Greeks to historical Christianity: what 
part of it is not owing to the Semites, though clad 
in Jewish garments; and perhaps even the origin of 
those varied strands which make up the New Testa- 
ment. Christian beliefs have been defended or as- 
sailed as,in the main, Oriental and exotic, not the 
outcome of Aryan minds, but essentially Hebraic, 
or Egyptian, or Assyrian. Suppose, after all, it 
eoulad be proved that much of their influence is 
home-grown and native? That the Aryans taught 
Israel many of thoce doctrines which Israel taught 
the world? TVhere would be an advance in know- 
ledge and a revolution in apologetics. Who knows 
but it has already begun? 

Such is, in fact, the high mark towards which 
inquiries like those of the volume before us are 
pressing on. It takes in hand some fragments—pity 
there are no more !—of that Celtic mythology, as old 
as the Greek or the Iranian, which has not died off 
the lips of Irish peasants, and is recorded in texts 
hard to construe but well worth studyiag. Pro- 
fessor Kuno Meyer | has edited the “ Voyage of Bran” 
oversea to the Happy Isle of the Living with a 
diligence and perspicuity that deserve more praise 
than they will probably get. For Celtic scholars 
are few, and the idle public, bent on passive enjoy- 
ment, never will take the trouble of looking into a 
literature that calls for effort to grasp its bearing. 
On the other hand, Mr. Nutt is the most delightful 
of interpreters, acquainted with all that has been 
put into modern tongues of the ancient Celtic lore: 
and while he abounds in suggestions, or in hints 
that may be followed up by the student to his great 
advantage, he does not pretend to be infallible or 
dogmatic. The special point in these pages—the 
Irish “Happy Otherworld”—is the famous theme, 
not only of Lran’s expedition, but of many “Over- 
sea’ voyages, called in the books “Imrama,” of 
which St. Brendan’s in search of the great Atlantic 
Island, was known to Columbus and helped towards 
the discovery of a veritable New World. Among 
these Irish tales we find the travels of Maelduin and 
Connla, “ The Sick Bed of Cachulinn,” the “ Adven- 
tures of Teig the Son of Cian”; and references 


beyond counting in other myths to a world which, 
whether it lies across the ocean or is secluded within 
the hollow hiils of Erin, is a “ God's garden,” a land 
of simple 
marvels, 


sensuous delights, encompassed with 








to which men have been translated without | its own sake, but 


dying. It is not the Christian Heaven, nor is i+ 
Walhalla; for the entrance thereto requires neither 
virtue nor valcur in those who are led within ; and, 
as the author holds, there was no answering realm 
of pain and darkness, no Heli or Purgatory, to serve 
as its foil in the Pagan era. This, then, is the 
Elysium of the Aryans, which was incessantly re. 
coloured and freshly adapted to ethical demands as 
the ages went onward, until it furnished its own 
part of the immense apoc alyptic writing and preach- 
ing that have made of popuiar Christianity a creed 
so unlike the earliest Hebrew religion. 

To prove that a Happy Otherworld of this 
primitive sort was believed in by the Celts and 
Greeks, we must sift their legends carefully. It 
is our bounden duty to put on one side all 
the details in framing or painting which the 
Christian teachers may have had a hand. Every- 
one knows to what a surprising extent the myth- 
ology of the Norsemen is now held to have been 
shaped anew when the “White Christ” began 
to be named in their hearing. But, on the strictest 
principles, we are cnt to acknowledg 3@ that 
the Elysium beyond or beneath the waters, and the 
Kingdom of Fairyland within the hills, have signs 
on them of an immemorial antiquity. In course 
of time they, like other old stories, feil into the 
hands of moralisers and parable-makers; yet even 
the “ Adventures of Teig” do not lose the ground- 
colour; and, in the splendid Fenian cycle of heroic 
omance, the defiant Paganism (especially marked 
in the more ancient poetry above the prose) con- 
sorts wel! with this idea of a supernatural un- 
baptised Elysium, too young to mind the grave 
lessons which a grown-up teaching was to bring 
with it. Ali this, in substance, may be granted 
by the most cautious. And while it is of no small 
moment for European literature that the Oversea 
stories absorbed into them more and more of tl 
elements cffered by Christian dogma, yet thor 
which clustered about the hollow hills retained « 
much of the earliest Aryan spirit in them as will 
guide us back to the Garden of the Hesperides, to 
the Elysian Plain, to Iranian legends like that of 
Yima’s Grove, perhaps te the reign of Yama, in 
the lig-Veda, where he is seen “carousing under 
the shade of a leafy tree,” and has not yet become 
Lord of Hell, or an Indian Piuto. The analogies, 
which are so perplexing yet so fruitful in these 
studies, multiply as we grow better acquainted with 
our subject ; but we cannot pursue them now. 
Knough that in printing and trans slating such poems 
as the “ Voyage of Bran,” and in submitting te 


a keen critical process the materials which they 
yield, our painstaking authers are doing not a a little 


to pierce the thick cloud that has hung for centurie: 
over the origin not only of Western civilisation 
but of the characteristic ideas of our religion itself. 


meron aT 5 ae oe) 
PATTISCN AND JOWETT.—II. 
Recotrtrctions or Parrisox. By the Hon. Licnel Tolle 
mache. Londen: Hodgson & Sen. 
BENJAMIN JOWETT, MASTER OF DGALLron. ol the Hox. 
Lione! Tollemache. London: Edward Arnold. 


Ir Pattison’s career, in its “abrupt precipitations 
and untoward straits,” neler ice the mountain 
brock, to which Wordsworth’s “ Solitary ” compared 
the tenor of his life, Jowett’s floated even, strong,and 
full, from the winning of the Bailiol scholarship by 
the white-laired littie lad with cherub face, who 
came up in tail-coat and knee-breeches from St 
Paul's School, until the old man, white-haired and 
cherubic still, with “my love to the College” as his 
final word, turned his face tothe wall and died. “ The 
College,” enlarged as he en!arged it, bounded the hori- 
zon of his life: for more tha: nfifty years its welfare wae 
his being’s end and aim. He was, above all things,® 
teacher—acquiring } knowledge, not, like Pattison, fo 
+ in order to impart it. While eve 
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to the best men of his Gay the hours between 
Common Room and hed were sacred to private 
reading or to rest, from eight o'clock till midnight 
his staircase resounded with the tread of men 
pringing work to the ordeal of minute inspection 
and suggestive animadversion, which at once 
stimulated and trained. A now weal!l-known school 
inspector, belated in working up his logic for the 
schools, and rejected by Wall as hopeless, was 
summoned to Jowett’s room. “I hear Mr. Wall 
thinks you below par; can I heip you? If you can 
come to me from twelve to one at night, I will do 
what Ican; I have no other hour free.” Tor ssveral 
weeks the two outwatched the Bear as each mid- 
night passed; and F—— got his first. The New- 
mania, Which upbeaved Pattison and made havoc 
among the Balliol Seniors, left Jowett untouched. 
Theologic odium prevented his election to the 
headship on Dr. Jenkins’ death; but the man who 
superseded him was respectable, and he patiently 
abode his time. tis paper the Essays and 
Reviews bronght the swarm of heresy-hunters on 
his head. The Vice-Caancellor, under an obsolete 
statute, challenged him to sign the Articles. Jowett 
professed his readiness ; little Cotton ambled up and 
down the room, repeating helplessly, “ You can't do 
it, Mir. Jowett; you can’t do it.” “I think TI can,” 
chirped Jowett, “if you'll give mea pen.” For ten 


° 
in 


years the dominant party starved the income 
of his Greek professorship; time after time 
the Sheldonian was filled with excited com- 
batants: the one man passive and indifferent 
vas Jowett, absorbed by his tuition in term 
time, by his Plato in tha Long Vacation. His 


aim in teaching was to make his pupils not so much 
accurate scholars as men of the world and of affairs, 
and he spent especial pains on young men whose 
rank and wealth promised them commanding social 
and political influence. In pure scholarship he was 
weak; the techuique of his Plato was severely 
arraigned in the Acadeniy by a famous Cambridge 
expert; but it was felé that he had done what a 
mere scholar might have failed to dc, made Plato 
accessible as an English classic. He was inferior to 
Pattison both in general acquirement and in weight 
s a literary oracie, and’ of this he waz modestly 
aware; the famous stanza which makes him claim 
omniscience is a libel. Sitting with him once on the 
hillside at Exmoor, the writer of these lines showed 
kim a stone at their feet flecked with minute white 
specks, which, under a Coddington lens, became 
lichens exquisite in form and chasing; he well 
remembers Jowett’s amazement and delight, with 
the regretful acknowledgmeut that to his mind 
all natural science was a blank; wisdom at one 
entrance quite shut out. He feit, too, his want of 
couoquial skill; was wont to bid young mea 
“cultivate conversation”; and when at ease in 
country-house society, away from Oxford and the 
Stress of Donnish friction, would not only respond to 
out prepare himself for good prandial talk. Of the 
epigrams ascribed to him not a few are mythical; 
Cambridge men complained that Thompson's good 
sayings went to Oxford and came back to them as 
Jowett’s; but anthentic are his “ Better the foolish- 
ness of the enthusiast than the wisdom of the 
pessimist” ; his aspersion on Oxford logic as “ Neither 
an art nor science, but a dodge” ; his recipe for good 
manners: “ Always think of others. never think of 
yourseif” ; his “Pooh! the man was a hypochon- 
driac,” when Lord Coleridge had read alond with deep 
feeling Wordsworth’s tame sonnet on “ Miserrimus ”; 
his discovery that Socrates was put to death by the 
Athenians “ because he was a bore,” though, he con- 
“iderately added, “ bores are generally good men.” 
sie was an arch-heretic; thought the four OS 

incredible, prime ge pi pee gentry = 
Athanasian Creed; nor was Tait’s archiepiscopal nose 
at fault when he smelt Arianism in the “ Interpreta- 
tion of Scripture” essay; but he kept his heresies in 
i and drove them whither he would; refused 
o follow his principles to undesirable issues, valued 


ow 


a 


@~ 





baptism as “a sign of Christian fellowship,” held to 
belief in immortality as a working hypothesis essen- 
tial to the energic happiness of life. His apprecia- 
tion of conventional creeds, quite as much as his 
dislike of bounce, dictated his snub to the aspiring 
undergraduate who “could not anywhere find 
evidence of a God”—*“ You must find it before mid- 
night, or you will be sent down to-morrow.” 

Of those who may read this necessarily restricted 
sketch, many will fill up the outline—will seo him in 
his study, patting the coals in the grate while he 
listened to essay or iambics; in the cricket-field 
cr at the College concert, which, though neither 
musical nor athlete, ho supported and attended as 
parts of a complete university gymnastic—will 
remember the Sunday dinners, to which came ail 
that was best in Londen for social rest and bracing 
intellectual change; the crowded chapel when “ the 
Master” preached, emitting philosophies of which 
Dr. Jenkinson’s sermon in the New Republic is filled 
with curious reminiscences—will recall, it may be, 
too, in eases not a few, the sympathetic insight 
which detected and relieved by counsel or by gift 
the pressure of sorrow or of poverty. He was, 
indeed, in all points the antithesis of Pattison. The 
one was idealist, the other practical; a Cynic the 
one, while the other was a Stoic; Pattison, brood- 
ing, self-centred, morose; Jowett, sweet-blooded, 
altruistic, sociable — Jowett, beamingly optimist, 
Pattison pessimist te the core. To the !atter’s 
death-bed—so the tale was current at the time— 
Jowett sent a farewell message: “ You have seen so 
much good in the world that you may be hopeful of 
the future.” “I have seen so much wrong in the 
world,” snarled the old man from his pillow, “ that 
I have no hope for the future.” 

Sunt lacryme rerum! yet let us remember, 
while we emphasise the contrast, that to make 
allowance for the forces which disturb the moral 
pendulum—heredity, constitution, temperament, 
environage—is out-ide our power and our scope. 
Here, as elsewhere, comes in the weighty “judge 
not” of perfect charity and perfect judgment, 
hushing our presumptuous verdict alike on the 
dejected and the buoyant character, alike on the 
auspicious and the hapless life, in presence of the 
all-adjusting grave. 


A NEW THEORY OF HISTORY. 

Law oF Crvinisation AnD Decay. An Essay on 
History. By Brooks Adams. London : Swan Sonnenschein 
& Co.; New York: Macmillan & Co. 

TAKEN with several grains of salt, Mr. Brooks 
Adams's essay will be found decidedly an instructive 
contribution to the study of history in the light of 
general ideas. Tho “law of civilisation and decay” 
is offered as “an hypothesis by which to classify a 
few of the more interesting phases through which 
human society must, apparently, pass in its oscilla- 
tions between barbarism and civilisation.” These 
phases are, in their typical expression, the theocratic 
and the platocratic. The first is determined by 
fear, which stimulates the imagination, and so 
creates belief in an invisible world and develops a 
dominant priesthocd; the second by greed, which 
finds its expression in the “economic” as distin- 
guished from the “imaginative” type of man. The 
first phase accompanies political decentralisation ; 
the second produces a constantly increasing cen- 
tralisation. Corresponding to the degrees of 
centralisation are more and more efiicient kinds 
of “economic man.” Each of these kinds gradually 
supersedes that which preceded it. The landed 
capitalist gives place to the manufacturer, the 
manufacturer in turn to the money-lender. The 
economic type first controls and then dispenses with 
the priesthood, and at the same time eliminates the 
military type or makes it subservient to itself, while 
art becomes the creature cf a commercial market. 
In the later stages of the process consclidation 
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becomes even greater. At last, when the dominant 
plutocracy has drained all the vitality out of the 
other social elements, disintegration sets in. From 
this disintegration of a society there is no recovery, 
save by the infusion of new barbarian blood. 

In the Roman Empire we see greed at work, pro- 
ducing more and more centralisation, and making 
free existence at length impossible for the farmers 
and soldiers to whom the Roman conquests were 
due. Aggregations of capital conferred the power 
of importing multitudes of slaves from Eastern races 
possessing lower vitality and greater tenacity of life 
under unfavourable conditions. It was the com- 
petition of this cheap labour that ruined the native 
cultivators of Italy. The moneyed ruling class, not 
being itself warlike, hired soldiers from without to 
replace those whose existence had been destroyed 
within the Empire, till at length, by the inability of 
the subject population to bear the more and more 
oppressive taxes, the power of finding defenders was 
exhausted. Then came the collapse. The bar- 
barians, who had for a long time been wandering 
in, now acquired permanent settlements. With their 
imaginative minds, they were easily converted by 
the Christian Church. They could now be terrorised 
and controlled by its organisation, and theocratic 
rule established. Henceforth Constantinople repre- 
sents the old “ economic” society. Western Europe 
forms a new theocratic society. This society for a 
long time remains decentralised. At length it 
throws itself into the Crusades. Coming in contact 
with the Arabian civilisation, which is of a more 
centralised and economic type, it receives an impulse 
towards scepticism, and fear diminishes. At this 
time modern centralisation takes its beginning. 
From the opening of the thirteenth century the 
imagination has begun to decline. “From the 
Reformation downward the moneyed type possessed 
the world.” 

It is, of course, very easy to point out the 
omissions of this general scheme. It would be still 
easier if we were to take it as developed with ail its 
details in the book itself. First, it is evident that, 
according to the author's view, the Church ought 
not to have gained its victory till after the disin- 
tegration of the Roman Empire. But we know 
that it had conquered the Empire itself. The 
Byzantine civilisation, we are told, represents the 
economic type; and here, no doubt, we have a 
theocratic State, with the emperor—who is sup- 
posed to represent the ruling economic class— 
supreme, instead of a more or less independent 
theocracy seeking to control the State. But, accord- 
ing to the view put forth, this is only intelligible if 
there has been a previous disintegration. We can 
understand that Henry VIII., for example, should 
conceive a State of this kind, where national cen- 
tralisation is advancing while an inherited European 
theocracy is still there. But how had a new religion 
got possession of men’s minds before the actual 
dissolution of the old economic society? The 
economic organisation, while it lasted, should have 
excluded the force that finds nutriment only in its 
disintegrated fragments. The truth is, of course, 
that to explain the state of the declining Roman 
Empire, and its receptivity for a new religion, we 
must take into account all sorts of factors that are 
not economic. The economic factors explain some- 
thing, but not all. 

Anyone who bears this in mind may get much 
profit from Mr. Brooks Adams's essay. The causes 
with which he is dealing are, after all, real causes. 
The power of aggregated capital at the culmination 
of the Roman State had become exceedingly oppres- 
sive, and this explains many things. From medieval 
to modern times more power has certainly passed 
into the hands of the “ economic man,” and we may, 
like Mr. Adams, find that this has its evils. It 
cannot be said that, on the whole, he displays any- 
thing but impartiality in contrasting the two types 
of ruling class. No preference appears for the rule 
of an ecclesiastical hierarchy as such, but only a 











certain sympathy with the chivalrous and artistic 
elements of medieval society, which have had to 
take a lower place as the consolidation of modern 
capital has advanced. Here he certainly exaggerates 
the superiorities of medieval society. Architecture 
is not the only art; and, even if it were, Gothic 
architecture did not assume its typical form till it 
had come under the influences which, as Mr. Adams 
clearly sees, were in the end to destroy the socia} 
system of the Middle Ages. And there are many 
other emotions besides fear that stimulate the 
imagination. It may be true that sooner or later 
“societies pass from the disintegration wherein 
imagination kindles to the consolidation that ends 
in death,” but in European society the ages of dis- 
integration are, at any rate, not the ages that have 
displayed most imagination in the form of literature, 
The greatest admirers of medizval art are obliged to 
admit that at least in the arts which take on 
an individualised expression, modern times are 
superior. Imagination (in Mr. Adams’s sense) be- 
comes specialised rather than disappears. To the 
imagination of the artist, economic pressure is, no 
doubt, hostile; but its effect is rather to make it 
more concentrated and less varied than to suppressit. 

If the mercantile type cannot in the end suppress 
the artist, neither can we, on the other hand, ascribe 
to that type some of the beneficent influence that 
Mr. Adams seems to allow. It was not, as he makes 
it appear, essentially the growth of commerce that 
overthrew ecclesiastical rule. A commercial class 
may, as he says, be more susceptible to scepticism 
than an agricultural class, but it does not initiate 
scepticism. ‘“ Nowhere,” we are told, “bas faith 
withstood the rise of the mercantile class.” Try to 
apply this to the peoples of antiquity, and it will 
soon be seen that the generalisation is wrong. If it 
were right, the Carthaginians ought to have become, 
of all ancient peoples, the least susceptible to 
religious fear. 

When all is said, however, it must still be allowd 
that Mr. Adams has a real grasp of cause and effet 
in history. His error is to take one or two mental 
factors as if they were the whole. He does, indeed, 
imply that his bypothesis furnishes an incomplete 
view; but the incompleteness is not sufficiently 
insisted on. It is plain that human beings cannot be 
exhaustively divided between the two types of the 
“economical” and the “theocratical” man. We 
should say that Mr. Adams himself probably be: 
longs to neither division. 





FICTION, 


Tue Dancer 1x YELLOW. By W. E. Norris. In 2 vols. 
London: William Heinemann. 
Monte Carto Stories. By Joan Barrett. 
London: Chatto & Windus. 
Tue Temptress. By William Le Queux. 
Tower Publishing Company. 
Mr. Norris's new story, “ The Dancer in Yellow,” 
is in a slightly deeper key than that which he usually 
employs. Like all this writer's stories, it is a tale of 
society—in other words, of the actual life of the 
present day—and it gives us many of those clever 
sketches of country-houses and their owners, aD 
clubs and their frequenters, which Mr. Norris has 
provided in such abundance. There is tragedy 10 
the story from the first, though it ends otherwise 
than tragically. Its opening chapter introduces US 
to Frank Coplestone, the second son of a baronet of 
large estates and diminished revenue, and to 
his wife, familiarly known on the stage 4 
Daisy Villiers, and famous throughout the worl 
as “the dancer in yellow.” The young couple 
are on their honeymoon, and are enjoyiDg 
themselves hugely, in spite of certain very 
serious drawbacks to their happiness. Miss Daisy 
Villiers, to begin with, is hardly the wife that 
Sir Harry Coplestone would have selected for bis 
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favourite son. Beautiful she may be, but her fame 
and her money, both of which she possesses in 
abundance, have been won by her grace as a dancer 
on a stage that is not the most refined in the 
world. Yet Frank Coplestone would have been 
quite prepared to face his father’s wrath, and 
announce his marriage, if Daisy would have 
permitted him to do so. It is she, and not her 
husband, who insists that the ceremony which has 
made them one in name and fate should remain a 
profound secret. She has good sense enough to 
know that the revelation of the truth would hardly 
be to the advantage of Captain Coplestone, whilst 
she is influenced still more by the fact that she does 
not mean to abandon her profession, even for the 
purpose of taking her place in county society. She 
goes so far, indeed, that she cares very little as to 
what the world may think of her relations with 
Frank so long as it does not suspect the truth. It 
is easy to foresee that the future married life of 
this couple is not likely to run smoothly. Their 
brief honeymoon at an end, they part, and, appar- 
ently, never come together again upon the same 
terms; for, whilst Daisy returns to her life upon the 
stage, Captain Coplestone rejoins his regiment in 
India, and by-and-by there springs up an absolute 
estrangement between husband and wife. When 
the former returns to England, it is to find Daisy 
surrounded by compromising friends and involved 
in situations which, though not incompatible with 
innecence, are in themselves compromising. He bas 
to bear his suspicions in secret, for she still refuses to 
take his name or allow him to interfere with her 
absolute freedom. So he goes back to his father’s 
house, and speedily makes the muddle of his life still 
worse by falling in love with a blameless and 
interesting widow. It will be seen that Mr. Norris 
knows how to place his characters in difficult 
situations. During the remaining portion of the 
story the luckless Daisy Villiers works out her own 
fate and that of her husband. As we have said, 
there is a strong element of tragedy in the tale; 
but Mr. Norris is usually merciful, and he does not 
fail to prove so on the present occasion. All lovers 
of his work will find a great deal to their taste in 
“The Dancer in Yellow.” 

The author of “ Monte Carlo Stories” deserves 
credit for having provided us with a number of 
tales of the famous gambling- place that are 
distinctly amusing without being improper. Some 
of them, indeed, are tragical, but these are excep- 
tions to the rule, and in the main the stories are 
bright and breezy, like the physical, if not the 
moral, atmosphere of the place. Mrs. Barrett evi- 
dently knows Monte Carlo well, and we detect very 
few of those inaccuracies in describing the laws and 
incidents of the gaming-tables which are so common 
in most books that profess to deal with this 
fascinating theme. That Monte Carlo is a place 
apart, and that its frequenters, and the life they 
lead there, are hardly to be judged by the standard 
of Mrs. Grundy, will be admitted by everybody. 
But its vice, such as it is, is perhaps not worse than 
that of places that are held in the odour of sanctity, 
and nobody attending the little English church on a 
Sunday morning would perceive that the congre- 
gation differed from that to be met with in any 
other watering-place, or would be forced to realise 
the fact that he was offering his prayers within a 
few hundred yards of the most notorious hell in 
Europe. Mrs. Barrett writes of Monte Carlo not as 
& Bohemian but as an ordinary Englishwoman, and 
she enables those who have never visited the place 
to realise not a few of the curious contrasts which 
its life presents. 

We trust that “The Temptress” is an earlier 
work from the pen of Mr. Le Queux than “ Zoraida,” 
orexample. Indeed, it is hard to believe that this 


melodramatic rubbish, in which horror is heaped 
upon horror and improbability upon improbability, 
is from the pen of a man who has given us some 
excellent work. 


The temptress is a beautiful woman 








who not only acts up to her name, but goes far 
beyond it. She has a dozen lovers, and with the 
exception of one, the hero of the story, there is not 
one of them who is not acriminal. Indeed, the hero 
himself confesses in the second chapter to being a 
gambler and a forger, and he is on the point of com- 
mitting suicide when he is recalled to life to play 
his part as one of the victims of the temptress. 
Murders and robberies occur so frequently in the 
course of the story that we lose count of them before 
the end is reached. We have a gang of assassins, 
acting under the orders of the heroine, who are 
always killing somebody or other, now in a London 
omnibus as it is passing Charing Cross, and now inan 
underground railway train between Westminster and 
Victoria. When we say that the members of this 
gang include an old-fashioned family solicitor of un- 
blemished reputation, and a London curate, besides 
the ordinary assortment of French galley-slaves and 
souteneurs, we have indicated the originality which 
distinguishes Mr. Le Queux. The beautiful fiend 
who is at the head of this gang marries the hero 
in order to possess herself of his estate, unmindful of 
the fact that she has a living husband as well as 
many living lovers. Having married him, she takes 
him over to Paris, and there denounces him to the 
police, who arrest him instead of his deceased 
brother, “ wanted” on a charge of murder. The 
deceased brother was the gentleman who had 
died in the omnibus at Charing Cross at the 
hands of the temptress herself, but the French 
police immediately identify the unfortunate hero as 
being the dead man, and with small ado he is shipped 
off to New Caledonia. Apparently no steps are 
taken to explain to him the reason for this summary 
process, and he is transported without even knowing 
the charge that has been brought against him. But 
there is a beautiful and virtuous painter’s model—a 
lady who could give points to Trilby herself—who 
is working in behalf of this Christian in distress. 
She is abducted once, and nearly murdered twice, 
in the course of her labours, the author of these 
crimes being the London curate aforesaid. In the 
end she succeeds in her noble mission, and the 
temptress, baffled and exposed at last, escapes from 
the people she has wronged by drinking the contents 
of the inevitable phial. Nothing less than a hearty 
supper on pork and onions can have inspired this 
marvellous tale. 





MORE FEBRUARY MAGAZINES. 


Ovr foreign relations, and some of the various side 
issues they involve, take up an inordinately large 
part of all the chief reviews this month—most 
conspicuously, perhaps, in the Fortnightly (as we 
noticed last week), but hardly less so in the Nine- 
teenth Century and the Contemporary Review. In 
the first article in the latter (“The Question of 
Alliances”), Mr. Frederick Greenwood once more 
reiterates his well known view that England must 
either make alliances, or arm “on the vast for- 
bidding scale”; and adds that, for the present, the 
time for alliances is past. He points to the general 
ill-will manifested against us in confirmation of 
previous predictions, and traces it to our policy of 
isolation ; but does he really believe that this is the 
only cause of it, or that it would have been well to 
hamper ourselves by backing the curiously ill- 
assorted Triple Alliance, and running the risk of 
having to follow the German Emperor in the “ de- 
fensive war beyond the frontier,” which he fore- 
shadowed two years ago? An“ ex-diplomat” also 
urges us to make friends with Germany, tracing 
German hostility to us to the Foreign Office muddle 
over Angra Pequeiia. But as a set-off we have Mr. 
Eubule Evans’s instructive comparison of Germany 
now and just after the war of 1870. Diplomats— 
especially amateur diplomatists, and Pressmen most 
of all—are apt to embody nations in the similitude 
ef their respective Foreign Offices, seldom caring to 
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bestow a thought to their internal condition. But | “ Pas daris le Train,” isa variant in dramatic form on 


Mr. Evans’s account of the growth of sensitiveness 
in the German nation, of the decline of personal 
liberty and the characteristic German gemiithlich- 
eit (geniality), and the generally deepening gloom 
of the situation make us doubtfal whether a 
Government which produces such results is one with 
which we care to link our interests. So, for other 
reasons, does Mr. W. R. Lawson’s “ German Intrigues 
in the Transvaal.” A welcome relief to all this, 
and to other articles on foreign policy, is found 
in Miss Hannah Lynch's paper on Pereda—our 
readers will remember her account of an interview 
with that eminent Spanish novelist—and in the 
commiseration showered by Mr. Bernard Shaw on 
millionaires, who, poor things! are now of small 
account, and have nothing to do with their millions, 
except to found schools of political science and other 
institutions which the public needs, but does not 
care to pay for. So, at least, we gather from Mr. 
Shaw. A graver article is Mr. Demetrius Boulger’s 
attack on the anti-toxin treatment of diphtheria, 
backed by statistics, but consisting largely of his 
personal experience. The serum used seems to have 
been taken from a worn-out horse; at any rate, it 
gave him glanders. Myr. Mallock pleads scientifically 
~at least in scientific language—for the great man 
theory in sociology. Mr. Spencer traces the origin 
of the sculptor. 

About half the articles in the Nineteenth Century 
deal directly or indirectly witu our foreign policy. 
M. F. de Pressensé, of the Terips—writing in English, 
with apologies, but on the whole wita success— 
pleads for a policy of give and take in colonial 
matters as regards France, and for an Anglo-Franco- 
Russian alliance. Mr. Arnold-Forster is more com- 
prehensive. He urges—and most Liberals will assent 
—that Russia must get proper maritime outlets, and 
as we cannot prevent her doing so we had better 
agree with her quickly; but he also wants an 
understanding with Germany, a removal of our 
Mediterranean fleet from its perilous position, east of 
Malta, and an encouragement of colonial trade with 
us by differential duties favouring colonial food- 
stuffs. That, we think, means a boom in colonial 
agriculture which will make agricultural de- 
pression worse elsewhere now, and in the colonies 
themselves by-and-by. Moreover, it would hamper 
us in our relations with the United States, and 
hinder the understanding as to the Monroe doctrine 
which he desires to see established. Still we are 
grateful for such views as to Russia, America, and 
the Mediterranean, from a leading Unionist. As to 
Germany, she must speak first. Mr. Wilson makes 
some practical suggestions as to the protection of our 
commerce in war (but we wonder how merchantmen 
will like being conveyed by old and obsolete types 
of warship), and Mr. R. B. Marston demands war 
stores of corn. We must pass by with a bare men- 
tion Mr. John Bolton’s “ Facts About the Venezuela 
Boundary "’—very clearly put, and very favourable 
to our case; Mr. Kennedy’s theory of the structure 
of the Merry Wives of Windsor ; Professor Knight's 
lively attack on bad critics who quote passages, or 
erib from other reviews instead of doing their 
own work; Captain Lugard’s attack on slavery in 
Zanzibar under our flag, and last, but not least, 
Mr. Swinburne’s glowing poem on Burns. But this 
somehow seems too brilliant, too scholarly, and too 
“cultured” altogether for its subject. 

Of Cosmopolis as a whole it is impossible to say 
anything very definite. The second number, like 
the first, contains good articles by well-known men ; 
but the heterogeneity is such that one cannot 
generalise. Mr. Stevenson's “ Weir of Hermiston” 
seems to us to justify his own belief in its supremacy 
among his works had it been completed—at least, 
we recollect nothing quite so effective in them as 
the scene between father and son in the present num- 
ber; and Mr. Henry James’ literary mystification 
must attract the most hardened and hurried of re- 
viewers of periodical literature. Gyp’s short story, 








a familiar theme, but it attracts and retains the 
reader nevertheless. For the odd littie German story 
we cannot say guitesomuch. Among the more solig 
articles, the late Alexandre Damas is dealt with 
trilingually—and that, we presume, is why there je 
no dramati¢c chronicle—Professor WebBhausen writes 
on Early Arabic Poetry; Mme. Darmesteter cop. 
tributes a charming account of her husband; ang 
M. Monod tells of the first Waguerian representation 
at Bayreuth. But the polities generally are rathe; 


disappsinting. Mr. Henry Norman and M,. de 
Pressensé are interesting per se, but we do not 


know that we care to read all about the Monroe 
doctrine and Jameson’s raid and the German Em. 
peror’s telegram from three points of view all over 
again, even when we find a compliment to Tur 
SPEAKER in M. de Pressensé’s article; and Professor 
Von Bar’s article on the Monroe doctrine (new and 
old) adds nothing to what we know except the 
sanction of an eminent man. The German articles 
seem to us, on the whole, decidedly the most solid 
part of the number, but not the most readable. 

In the New Review we can but mention the opep- 
ing article on the development, at our expense, of 
the German iron and steel industry—the fault of 
our own producers in the main, and only ascribable 
in a very minor degree to German Protectionism: 
Mr. Watt’s account of marriages in the Fleet and 
at Gretna Green; and Z%.’s revival cf the story o! 
our “surrender” of the Transvaal after Majuba 
Hill. But there is plenty of good reading in the 
number besides, and one sufficiently exciting story 
by the author of the “ Red Badge of Courage.” 

We are glad to notice, though rather tardily, 
the American IHHistorical Review (New York ani 
London: Maemillan & Co.), constructed cen the line 
of its English namesake, of which it is the worthy 
complement. It is not confined to American matter 
—indeed, the first article this month, by one of tk 
most learned American historians, Mr. H. C. La, 
deals with the massacres of the Jews in Spaini 
1391; bat it naturally devotes muck attention » 
early American history: and that, in spite of the se 
of bibliographical fashion of late years, is a mining 
district of great wealth and promise. Two articles 
in this number are worth the attention of others than 
professed historians. The account (with specimen 
letters) of the office-seekers who pestered George 
Washington shows how soon the “spoils system” 
began to show itself. And the article on “The 
Whigs of Colonial New York” plunges us into 
the struggles of rival oligarchies and a democratic 
faction, much after the manner of an early Greek 
state—only with such modern issues as “ unsectarial 
education.” 

The February number of Science Progress con 
tains a translation of a remarkable paper read last 
September before an assembly of German scientist 
by Herr Ostwald, Professor of Chemistry at Leip- 
zig, its title being “Emancipation from Scientific 
Materialism.” By scientific materialism Herr Ostwald 
means the conception that things consist of atoms 
in motion, which with their mutual forces are tie 
final reality underlying phenomena. He briefly 
traces the steps which have led to the general 
dominance of this conception, indicates some areaé 
in which it is already found iasufficient and others 
in which it is plainly fallacious, and demonstrates 
its hypothetical, nay its metaphysical}, character. 
In place of it he proposes to adopt the ter® 
“energy,” in which, he holds, all the real con 
tent of the older idea is included. “ Matter 15 ® 
thing of thought which we have constructed for 
ourselves (rather imperfectly) in order to express 
that which is lasting in the changeableness ° 
phenomena. Now that we begin to grasp that the 
Actual—ie. that which acts upon us—is enersy 
alone, we must inquire in what relation the tw? 
conceptions stand to one another, and the result 15 
undoubtedly that the predicate of reality can % 
affirmed of Energy only.” But facing frankly ° 
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question, Is this formula all-comprehensive? Pro- 
fessor Ostwald replies that “already certain points 
may bs noted which are not covered by the known 
laws of energy, and which, therefore, point to the 
existence of principles which extend beyond these.” 
Altogether a remarkable testimony to the advance 
of philosophic idealism—though phenomenalist 
yhilosophers may perhaps say that they bad done 
this negative criticism before, and are prepared to 
treat “Energy” in the same way as they have 
treated the materialists’ “ Matter.” 


mrrIT TRU WwEwm 
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DEVELOPMENT OF LATIN LITERATURE. 
By J. W. Mackail, some 


London : Johu Murray. 


Latin LITeRATUrr. time Fellow of Balliol 


College, Oxford. 
Mr. Macxatru’s learned and well-written work is the latest, 
and certainly one of the best, contributions to the series of 
University Extension Manuals, now in the course of publica- 
tion, which js intended for “students who have made some 
advance in the subjects dealt with,’ and keeping especially in 
view “the historical evolution of the subject, combining principles 
with facts and methods with results.” In no other work of the 
series ig such an aim kept more consistently and fully in view 
from first to last asin Mr. Mackail’s * Latin Literature,” tracing, 
a3 he does, from age to age the development of the literature of 
sacient Rome, the varied intlaences at work in its progress, the 
causes—politieal, personal, and literary—which mouliled its forms 
cf presentation or inspired its subject-matter, and, what to 
English readers is more especially attractive, the intluence which 
that Jiterature has exercised on the literature of England in the 
vrovinee of poetry. Almost alone amongst writers on Latin 
literature Mr, Mackail has shown the great part played by 
language and style in the development of Latin literature from 
the age of Cicero down to St. Augustine, aud from that time to 
ile present. ‘ Cicero’s unique and imperishable glory,” we are 
told, is not, as he thought himself, that of having put down 
the revolutionary movement of Catiline, nor, as later ages 
thought, that of having rivalled Demosthenes in the ‘Second 
Philippie”” or confuted atheism in the ‘De Natura Deorum’; 
it is thet he created a language which remained for sixteen 
centuries that of the civilised world, and used that language to 
create a style which nineteen centuries have not replaced, and, 
in some respects, have searcely altered. He stands in prose, like 
Virgil in poetry, as the bridge between the ancient and modern 
world.” 
Of this critic’s treatment of Virgil, Lucretius, Cicero, and 
Livy, and most of the writers of what is termed the “ Silver 
Age”—especially of Tacitus, the Roman historian—it is almost 
impossible to speak too favourably, so thorough is the treatment, 
80 subtle is the analysis, so just is the praise and dispraise dis- 
pensed, so syinpathetic is the mind of the critic, so original and 
independent are his views, so wide is his reading in modern as 
well as in ancient learning. The work is one of sustained vigour 
of execution, of rare critical insight, and throughout remarkable 
for the splendour of its style. Ou two points, however, we must 
express a difference of opinion. We doubt if Mr. Mackail has 
doue full justice to the singular merits of Horace’s “ Ars Poetiea,” 
Which has been eo largely appreciated in modern as in ancient 
times. Pope’s “ Essay on Criticism” owes almost every critical 
precept to the “Ars Poetiea”; the same may be asserted of 
Vida’s “ Poetics.” The same treatise of Horace furnished Dr. 
Johnson with most of his canons end standards in his “ Liyes of 
the Poets,’ and Hurd, ineomparably the most consummate 
critic of the eighteenth century, clearly held the highest opinion 
o the eritical value of Horace’s literary canons. Again, we 
cannot but think that, admirable as is this writer’s treatment of 
Lueretins in all other respects, he seems to have exagyerated 
the poet's atheistic tendencies when he states that “God and 
man are alike to Lucretius bubbles on the ceaseless stream of 
existence.” In the first piace, it is impossible to read Lucretius 
hetween the lines without recognising his acknowledgment of a 
Providence that guides and governs the world. In his invo- 
cation the poet seems to acknowledge behind the manifestations 
of unconscious energy the presence and the power of a conscious 
Personality, with whom his own spirit can hold communion, 
and from whom it draws itsinspiration. Now, from Mr. Mackail’s 
preface we learn that “the History of Latin Literature was to 
tave been written by his late lamented friend and master, 
Professor Sellar.” Here, then, we may well remind Professor 
Sellar’s able pupil, the present writer, that the professor, in 
Waiting of Lueretius (“ Koman Poets of the Republic”), states 
that = if by the analysis of his understanding, Lucretius seems 
‘» take all mystery and sanctity out of the universe, he restores 
‘hem again by the synthesis of his imagination. ‘lhe imagina- 
“on which recognises infinite life and order in the world 
tuconsciously assumes the existence of a creative and governing 
“ower, The belief which he taught, and by which he lived, was 
heither atheistic nor pentheistic, and not definite enough to be 
‘heistiec. It was like the twilight between the beliefs which 
Were passing away and those which rese on the world after his 
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time.” This is a lesson Professor Sellar’s distinguished pupil 
seems not quite to have laid to heart. 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


7 will be a hundred years on the 2Ist of July since Robert 
Burns died at the age of thirty-seven at Damfries, and now, in 
Carlyle’s words, “in pitying admiration he lies enshrined in all 
our hearts in « far nobler mausoleum than that of marble.” “I 
was bred to the plough and am independent,” was Burns’s proud 
boast; but he never learnt, as the old proverb puts it, “ to plough 
a straight furrow ”’—in the moral sense, he lived at random, and 
remained to the end, in spite of his superb gifts, a mere child of 
impulse. The world, which in his lifetime treated him harshly, 
long ago grew enthusiastic, not, certainly, about his character, 
but, at least, about his genius, and his place with the immortals 
has passed beyond all challenge. The approaching centenary 
is, doubtless, responsible for several books on Barns of more or 
less importance. Chief among them is a new edition of Dr. 
Robert Chambers’s “ Life and Works” of the poet, revised and 
brought up to date with exact and patient care by Mr. William 
Wallace. So far only the first volame—one of four—has 
appeared, but the research and scholarship which mark its 
annotations are conspicuous. Mr. Wallace is an enthusiast who 
believes in what he calls the Golden Cromwellian rule of 
biography, which he briefiy sums up in the words “ Warts and 
all, but not warts above all.” For the rest he wisely accepts as 
final and authoritative the edition of the poems which was 
published in 1794, but he adds songs and letters which have 
leaped to light since Robert Chambers laid down his pea. The 
notes are exact, copions, and often curious ; and this edition 
promises to make, when complete, the standard library one of 
importance. The Poems, Life, and Letters are combined in », 
manner which illustrates much that is significant in the social 
life of Scotland in the closing years of the eighteenth century. 
The illustrations, both etching and photogravure, are excellent, 
and a copions glossary tends to elucidate the text in another and 
more humble fashion. 

Mr. Manson's convenient little volumes contain the “ Poetical 
Works,” with notes, glossary, and a biographical sketch. The 
latter, though vigorous and well-inforined, is needlessly aggressive, 
not to say militant, in tone. Nothing is to be gained—either in 
the direction of criticism or charity—by reopening controversies 
which long ago spent their foree, and are best forgotten, 
Otherwise this edition is admirable. 

It is difficult to understand who, in all the wide world, 
cares a jot for a volume of examples of the manner in 
which the genius of Robert Burns more or less perplexes 
and baffles even the most patient and skilled translator. 
It matters littlk—except, perhaps, as a literary curiosity — 
to English readers what they make in Germany, Italy, Switzer- 
land, and other countries, of Burns’s incomparable songs; if the 
truth must be told, asa rule, they do not make much. We fear 
this odd miscellany representative of ‘‘ Robert Burns in Other 
Tongues ” is a superfluous book, which, at the best, scarcely re- 
presents more than “ love’s labour lost.” 

In the three years which have elapsed since the first publica- 
tion of his “‘ Evolution, and Man’s Place in Nature,” Professor 
Calderwood has examined more closely into the evidence of 
naturalists and physiologists as to evolutionary problems in 
general and the contrast of human and animal intelligence in 
particular. He now gives us, in what is almost a new book, 
his personal view of this evidence, some details of which are 
illustrated by excellent drawings. His main conciusion remains 
substantially unaltered—that, while purposive action is char- 
acteristic of life from its first appearance, a new phase is entered 
upon when we pass from sensibility and instinct to animal 
(perceptive) intelligence, and still another when we reach human 
reflective) intelligence. The evolutionist theory, strong in 


*Lire anp Worxs or Rosert Burns. By Dr. Robert Chambers. 
New Edition, edited by William Wallace. 4 vols. Vol. I. Edin- 
burgh and London: W. & Ri. Chambers, Limited. 
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dealing with organic advance, is weak in its attempt to trace mental 
progress, and, in fact, gives no aid in that direction. In brief, 
numan life exhibits a breach of continuity, a dualism, which 
science alone cannot explain. However unsatisfying evolutionists 
may at this time of day find this conclusion, it must be said that 
Mr. Calderwood has done his best to give clearness to his argu- 
ment, the care and ability of which make this pre-eminently a 
book for every serious student to know. 

There has just appeared a new and revised edition of Dr. 
Yorke-Davies’s ‘‘ Health and Condition in the Active and 
Sedentary,” and we are not surprised at the suecess of the 
book, since it contains rational and practical instructions con- 
cerning dict and exercise. Any man who is not absolutely a 
fool may, to a large extent, be his own physician, and, by due 
attention to the points we have jest named, have little need to 
s»ck the aid of medicine. These pages explain the physiology 
of nutrition, the laws of health, and the best means of meeting 
the wear and tear of modern life. Dr. Yorke-Davies has much 
that is sensible and explicit to say on gout, obesity, and that 
most depressing disorder—dyspepsia. His manual is not a 
medical work so much as a popular guide to the philosophy of 
health, supplemented by admirable hints gathered in the course 
of his own wide experience as a specialist in the treatment of 
some of the most prevalent maladies of modern life. 

The “Temple Shakespeare” is rapidly approaching completion, 
anl bids fair to bo for many a day to come popular amongst 
those who are wisely content to master one play at a time 
rather than to wander listlessly and at random throngh the 
great portrait gallery of the dramatist. Mr. Gollanez, whose 
claims as an editor are so conspicuous as scarcely now to need 
special comment, has just added two more volumes to this 
dainty pocket edition. One of them contains the tragedy of 
Coriolanus, and the other the history of Troilus and Cressida. 
t ‘oriolanus was first published in the folio of 1623, and the text 
is perplexing and beset with difficulties—due, as Mr. Gollanez 
points out, to the careless transeript put into the printer’s hands, 
He thinks that the play was written between the years 1608 and 
1610, and he places it next to Anfony and Cleopatra, on internal 
evidence as to subject and souree. Corivlanus was directly 
derived from Sir Thomas North’s famous version of Plutarch’s 
* Lives "—the book to which Shakespeare was indebted also for 
his Julius Caesar, Antony and Cleopatra, and, to some extent, 
for Timon of Athens, Mr, Gollancz shows that Shakespeare 
borrowed North's very vocabulary, and the correspondence be- 
tween its perfect prose and the perfect verse of Shakespeare's 
tragedy is striking. Troilus and Cressida was published in 
1609, Mr. Gollanez discusses at length the early editions, as 
well as the date of composition. He is inclined to assign as 
early a date as 1599 for Shakespeare’s first version of this 
* comedy of disillusion,” fashioned with consummate art, in part, 
at least, from materials taken from Chaucer, Caxton, Lydgate, 
and Chapman's “Homer.” There are brief notes in both 
volumes, and each contains a glossary of archaic terms. The 
frontispiece in one case is a v-ew of the Forum, and in the other 
» reproduction of an old print of the Swan Theatre as it existed 
in the reign of James I. 

The aim of Mr. Fowler's manual of “ Popular Telescopic 
Astronomy” is to show how to make a 2-inch telescope, as 
well as how to explain the objects in the midnight sky which 
lie within its range. He states the method of constracting 
such a telescope, which he explains is similar to that adopted 
with great success by the students who attend Professor Norman 
Lockyer’s lectures in Astronomical Physics at South Kensington. 
In order to help those who are making their first acquaintance 
with the outdoor study of this wm of science, a chapter on 
the naming and identification of the heavenly bodies is given, 
and this, in turn, is followed by clear and detailed statements 
concerning sun, moon, planets, comets, and the relative magni- 
tude of the stars. Mr. Fowler has certainly succeeded in his 
endeavour, not ouly to put the beginner on the right track for 
seeing as much as possible himself, but also for making, what is 
more difficuit, correct deductions from his observations. There 
are many diagrams in the volume, as well as practical hints of 

the kind only — to an advanced student of astronomy. 

Two useful works of reference which hardly call for more 
than passing comment, are ‘‘ London Charities, 1895,” and “ The 
Public Schools Year-Book” for the present year. The late 
Mr. Herbert Fry was for many years responsible for “ The Royal 
Guide to the London Charities,” 2 manual which has now reached 
its thirty-second annual edition under the competent supervision 
of his successor, Mr. John Lane. The arrangement of the work 
is alphabetical, and in each case the name, date of foundation, 
aldress, special object, annual income, chief officials, number 
of persons benefited during the past twelve months—in every 
case compiled from the latest reports—are given. Stress is laid 
in the present issue on the needs of Guy’s Hospital, and the 
Jamentable decline in the receipts of what in reality is one 
of the most important and useful of the medical institutions of 
the Metropolis, as well as on the debt of £12,000 which still 

— the activities of Charing Cross Hospital. It is pleasant 
to learn, on the other hand, that the Hospital Sunday Fund in 


1895 reached the total of £60,360, which was nearly £20,000 
m):e than the sum obtained through the same channe! in 184. 





es, 


Three institutions the needs of which are urgent at the presoy 
moment are the Paddington Green Children’s Hospital, the 
Western Ophthalmie Hospital in Marylebone Road. and the 
Convalesceut Hospital on the coast at Seaford, a place of inarine 
retreat which is most eagerly coveted by the sick poor. “ The 
Public Schools Year-Book,” which is edited by representatives 
of Eton, Harrow, and Winchester, seeks successfully to provide 
facts and statistics at once comprehensive and concise, of al] 
matters of interest to parents, schoolmasters, and boys with 
brains and ambition. We know of no other book which contains 
within the same compass so great a mass of weil-arranged and 
explicit information. Evidently, no pains have been spared ty 
yet at the latest facts, and so to make the book at once accurate 
and complete as a work of reference. 
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“CAMP NOTES.” 





DID at one time possess all the five volumes of 

“Camp Notes.” <A year agol still owned one— 
“Camp Notes,” properly so called, which has the 
Central American stories in it: the snake yarn (of 
the man who was pursued through the bush by a 
boa-constrictor, which actually came so close as to 
breathe most unpleasantly down the back of his 
neck),and the one about the Indian, Manuel, and the 
wild dogs coming and sitting around him and Li: 


fire, ready to snap at him if he dropped asleep but | 


for a moment; and Phil Death, of Santa Marta; and 
the pool where Beasley and the alligator swam round 
and round after each other; and that other one, of 
the man and the tiger sharing a cave during a 
thunderstorm. .. . 

I had this book, I say, and it had gone through 
many loans, and was read pretty nearly to pieces. 
I had reached that degree of familiarity with it 
when you let a book stand on your shelves, glad of 
its presence, but feeling that you know its contents 
pretty well by heart; and it is with a mixture of 
pleasure and humiliation that you find, on taking it 
down from time to time, how much there is that had 
escaped your memory... . Therefore I thought I 
could bear to part with it, and so faced the risks of 
lending once more. . . . It was in the neighbourhood 
of Mount Mlanjé, in British Central Africa. One 
knows, or ought to know, the principle on which 
books are lent in Central Africa—British or other. 
The lender does not expect the return of the book, 
unless specially stipulated; and even in that case, 
and in spite of many judicious reminders, his expec- 
tations are sometimes grievously disappointed. You 
lend a book to a man just starting on a journey, to 
read in his machila (I never could read in a machila 
—but let that pass) or on board his boat, as the case 
may be; and he reads it, and arrives at Chiromo, or 
Matope, or Pinda, or Fort Johnston, or some other 
dreary and malarious place where time hangs heavily, 
and he leaves it there, and all the men in that station 
read it in turn; and when they have done with it, 
and another stranger comes along, they give it him 
to read in bed—always supposing there is enough 
left of it—if he can’t go to sleep, or put it into his 
machila when he starts. And when the book is an 
ordinary novel, which, having once read, you have 
done with, you are quite willing it should be so 
treated. It makes you feel virtuous; it is like 
handing on to posterity the benefits you have re- 
ceived from your forefathers, as enjoined by all 
moralists. 

So that I do not mention the fact by way of 
complaint—more especially as I travelled down from 
Mlanjé to Chiromo in company with somebody else’s 
copy of “ Jess,” which, though read before, bore re- 
reading very well among the quartz boulders of a 
shady water-course at noon, while the kettle boiled 
for tea, and the men were roasting pop-corn and 
passing round the pipe—but only as an apology for 
not quoting, except from memory. 

This article is taking an unwarrantably personal 
tone, but there are some books on which one cannot 
help growing personal. The list varies with the 
individual, but there are some over which the elect 
will be found to agree: Sir Thomas Browne, Elia 
(most of all his “ Letters”), Borrow; but that opens 
another subject. It must be about ten years since I 
discovered “ Savage Life” in the corner of a shelf in 
the fusty, scanty, and unfrequented public library 
of an ancient northern city. It was a revelation; it 
went to one’s head like new wine. There was the 
story of Bates and the rajah’s daughter, and the 
diamond she took him to see—which diamond was 
afterwards unkindly said to be no diamond at all, 
but a thing of nought. There was the adventure of 








that other diamond, stolen from De Beers (was it?) 
by a sharper, and pursued to Jacobsdaal in the Free 
State, and thence, stage by stage, to Cape Town, by 
the most delightful of Americans. There was that 
gruesome, uncanny yarn of the “ Ujits”—whatever 
they may be—in the Borneo campong. There were 
tantalising hints of golden idols to be found in Indian 
graves—“ cracking hwacas on the Chiriqui,”.I think 
the occupation was called. (I never thought to ask at 
the time if it was a justifiable one; I suppose that de- 
pends on how old the graves were. As a matter of 
fact, I have been laughed at for declining to carry 
away native pots; but that is neither here nor there.) 
And there was a most thrilling description of an 
earthquake at Granada, whereof I am pretty certain 
that we—I mean my family, for I can’t con- 
scientiously say I remember the occurrence myself— 
came in for the tail end in Mexico. 

Perhaps that was part of the glamour—that the 
book dealt largely with the scene of those early 
recollections which, according to “Q,” form the 
best part of our literary stock-in-trade. But then I 
have never been in Borneo, nor had I, at that time, 
beheld South Africa. Besides, the people to whom 
I introduced the book, with all the zeal of a new 
convert, felt the fascination too—and, above all, then 
—though not as I should have liked themto. Then I 
bought the “Camp Notes.” It was a yellow-back, 
with a picture on the front of the man who met the 
tiger in the Botanic Gardens at the place Mr. Boyle 
chooses to call Ghautsingh, and which I imagine to 
be Singapore. That man, by the bye, is the very 
moral of two individuals I have the honour of 
knowing: one of them a respected planter in the 
identical region where that volume—what is left of 
it—is still passing from hand to hand. But this, 
too, is irrelevant. Can anyone who has ever read it 
forget the description of the crocodile-mummy caves 
in “Down among Dead Gods,” or the shiver that 
runs down one’s backbone when it is suggested what 
might happen if anyone were to stick in those 
passages along which one must wriggle like a worm, 
“in a recumbent position,” as the doctor’s prescrip- 
tion has it? Or that revel at the chief's house 
on the Borneo river, when the guests insisted on 
balancing a bowl of liquor on Mr. Boyle’s head ; and 
the rajah’s daughter, who must have been the model 
for the fictitious one in the other book? I am 
inclined to think that the two volumes I have 
mentioned are the pick of the lot. But when oné 
thinks of the “Fetish City” (it has some other 
title in one of the editions), or the inimitable sketch 
of Bassan-nu-goonah, vulgarly ’clept Bossoonogo— 
that Caboceer of Ashanti and perfect gentleman 
who roused the disgust of the honest British private, 
because “a nigger has no business to be so 
polite”—in ‘Chronicles of No Man’s Land,” one 
wavers. The “ Legends of My Bungalow” do not 
impress one so much as them, but some of them are 
very nearly perfect of their kind ; and the haunting 
fascination which attaches itself to Afghan knives 
and Persian tiles, to curiously wrought things from 
far lands which one feels have had a history, is 
conveyed with wonderful fidelity. I remember a 
knife—at least, I know not what to call it save its 
native name of mongwanga—a thing with blades 
branching out into several points, and a handle for 
throwing—from the Upper Congo. It was evidently 
old, the palm-fibre lashing of the handle worn with 
use, and on one side were ten scratches, as though 
someone had been keeping score. But its history, if 
it had one, has never been revealed to me. 

“On the Borderland between Fact and Fancy,” 
to give it its full title, is disappointing—perhaps 
because more ambitious. There are more professed 
stories in it, and in stories proper, it seems to me, 
Mr. Boyle is not successful ; in novels, if one may be 
permitted to say so, still less. Wherein he excels is 
in purely personal reminiscence, with just enough 
fiction to give point and artistic completeness to 
some incident or situation. Where he elaborates 
beyond this, he spoils. ‘“ A Romance of the Mirage” 
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is striking enough, and might have been a master- 
piece ; but it is not only too long, there is something 
wandering and invertebrate about the construction, 
and the long and laborious explanations into which 
the story digresses somehow fail to make the whole 
thing quite clear. ‘“ Captain Wrench’s Illusion,” too, 
has good stuff in it, but badly put together, and the 
uncanny elements, in which our author elsewhere 
shows a singularly effective touch, unskilfully 
handled. On the whole, if it were not for “ No 
Man’s Land,” one would incline to think it was a 
wise choice which decreed that “Camp Notes” and 
“Savage Life” should be the two volumes to be 
reincarnated in a two-shilling edition. 

Speaking of editions, there seems to have been 
some rearrangement of their contents. My yellow- 
back “Savage Life,” for instance, had some things 
which were not in the one from the dusty public 
library, and omitted some which were; and some- 
where or other I remember some reminiscences of 
the Franco-German War for which I vainly hunted 
through the five volumes when they became my 
own. But this is a question which—reference being 
impossible—it boots not further to consider. 

Mr. Boyle generally writes from personal know- 
ledge. But I cannot forbear to one exception, and 
a regrettable one, since it involves injustice to the 
dead of a kind he would be the last to countenance. 
One of the “ Legends of My Bungalow” is headed 
“ An Old Letter,” and telis the story of a mutiny of 
the Ingobamakosi regiment in Zululand, and their 
alleged massacre by Cetshwayo’s orders. Of course, 
the preface gives sufficient warning that the stories 
are not to be taken as literal fact; 
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"and the raid in the Afghan hills, when some precious 
| thing was won. “ What became of the merchants?” 


} 


“They died,” he answered simply. It is the same 
man who chronicles you that Homeric “muss” in 
the street of Aspinwall—and how Phil Death died 
on the bar counter, because he was “used to sleep 
there.” He is the converse of the Ancient Mariner, 
who goes about the world compelling men to listen 
to his tale: this rover wins all men to tell their tales 
to him. Had I but the book beside me, and the 
space at command, I would like to quote that pas- 
sage concerning Cimarron Joe, the kidnapped slave, 
the hunter of the San Juan—‘“a man, brave, true, 
and kindly, kicked about the world like a dog, but 
without a dog’s capacity to distinguish friends from 
foes”—and the story, “rambling, muddled, inco- 
herent,” which he told our tale-teller, sitting on a 
fallen log in the forest, with his gun between his 
knees. There is pathos in it too deep for tears ; 
there is also sound instruction for missionaries and 
others—but that is another affair. A. W. 








MR. LANG AND LADY 


—_wo—— 
\ R. LANG is grieved by Mr. Birrell’s opinion, 
Lyv. expressed in these columns, of Lockhart and 
Lady Eastlake, and of the language they thought 


EASTLAKE, 


Lady Eastlake 


| proper to be applied in the Quarterly Review to the 


| held that “ no virtuous woman” 


unknown author of “Jane Eyre.” 
could have written 


| such a book; and Mr. Lang, while regretting and 


still, since | 


names of real people are used pretty freely, it is | 


a little hard on the Zulus, who remember their 
king chiefly as an abhorrer of unnecessary blood- 
shed, who even went out of his way to save the 
lives of alleged wizards. As a matter of fact, the 
Ingobamakosi was a regiment noted for their 
loyalty, and fought gallantly at Isandhlwana. The 
king’s daughter, who figures as casus belli, is an 
entirely imaginary person—none of Cetshwayo’s 
children having been of marriageable age at the 
time of the alleged occurrence. But a close in- 
spection of the story—with the assistance of a 
Colonial-bred friend or two—reveals that the author 
could have had no first-hand acquaintance with 
the Zulus (except in the person of the excellent 
Charles, who expatriated himself in order to work 
at the diamond mines), and took his notions of 
their vie intime from what he had observed of 
natives on the West Coast, modelling his concep- 
tion of Cetshwayo on the Kings of Ashanti and 
Dahomey. But enough of this. 

As for analysing the charm of these sketches... 
I don’t much hold with analysing charm, as a rule. 
Take it, and be thankful, and don’t bother your 
head finding out why you enjoy it. ... But there 
are two or three things one is clearly conscious of in 
one’s enjoyment of “Camp Notes.” There is the 
graphic descriptive power—all life and colour; the 
faculty of bringing a picture before you, not by 
laboriously enumerating details, but by seizing the 
salient points—the very thing that, mutatis mutandis, 
is so conspicuously absent in his stories. Then there 
is what a mind which still obstinately refuses to be 


analytical can only describe as “the out-of-doors | 


feeling '""—the love of Nature in the spirit of Borrow 
rather than of Wordsworth. And, lastly, there is 
that peculiar compound of humour and sympathy 
(and yet that scarcely expresses it, the two, if genuine, 
being inseparable) which makes a book what we call 
“intensely human.” There is none of the righteous 
British superiority which thanks its Maker that it is 
not as these nasty savages and benighted heathen. 
He has a hearty contempt for meanness and cowardice, 
but none for weakness, and as hearty an apprecia- 
tion of manliness wherever he finds it, which makes 
one glow like the ballad of “East and West.” 
He can tell without reprobation, and, I fear, with 
a certain lurking sympathy, of Brahim Kahn, 


condemning this monstrous judgment, reminds us 
that the Quarterly reviewer could not be supposed 
to know what a later generation knows about Char- 
lotte Bronté, and that, after all, the revolutionary 
ideas of “Jane Eyre” were naturally shocking to “edu- 
cated persons fifty years ago.” “I try to imagine,” 
says Mr. Lang, “ the different manners and ideas of 
another age than ours, rather than to judge the re- 
viewer of fifty years ago by our standard of criticism 
(still not absolutely free from grossiéreté), and by our 
| knowledge that the author of ‘Jane Eyre’ was an 
exemplary lady.” This palliation of Lady Eastlake’s 
offence seems an indifferent compliment to the taste 
and acumen which directed literary criticism half a 
century back. What sort of an equipment for 
criticism is disclosed by the writings of Lady East- 
lake? Here was a glib, self-assured woman of 
society, who thought that Goethe wrote “ vulgar 
trash,” and that “ Vanity Fair” was an ephemeral 
production, quite unworthy of serious considera- 
tion. Do these opinions represent the standard 
of fifty years ago? The memoirs of Lady East- 
'lake are rich in judgments of this character, 
belonging in no sense to the period in which 
| she was permitted to exercise literary authority, 
_but simply to her native ignorance. This critic, 
who regarded “ Faust” as “vulgar trash,” who said 
that “ Vanity Fair” was one of those novels of a 
season which nobody ever read a second time, and 
| who condemned “ Jane Eyre” as immoral, certainly 
gave sufficient proofs of a comprehensive incompet- 
ence. Why should any of them be ascribed to 
the “different manners and ideas of another age 
than ours”? There were distinguished critics 
even then who did not jump to the conclusion 
that “Jane Eyre” could only have been written 
by a virtuous woman. When Thackeray tells 
us that, although his own work was pressing on 
him, he could not tear himself from these fascinating 
pages, he does not add that they outraged the con- 
victions of his particular point of time in the cen- 
tury. It did not strike him that the author, if a 


woman, must have forfeited the respect due to her 
sex. When John Skelton wrote in Fraser an indig- 
nant protest against Lady Eastlake’s article, he was 
not conscious of any singularity in his views. It 
was not against the narrow judgment of his epoch 
| that he declaimed, but against a peculiarly indecent 
' libel, prompted by the spirit of ignorant malice. 
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There is, of course, a kind of gossip—quite remote 
from criticism—which afflicts all ages. Has Mr. Lang 
ever heard the story, current fifty years ago amongst 
“educated persons,” about the relations between 
Thackeray and Charlotte Bronté? It was said that 
the author of “Jane Eyre” was a cast-off mistress 
of Thackeray's, that he drew her portrait as Becky 
Sharp, and that she revenged herself by drawing 
him as Rochester. This legend was circulated in the 
society of which Lady Eastlake was an ornament 
and an oracle. It was easily swallowed by people 
who found the ideas of “ Vanity Fair” much more 
revolutionary than those of “Jane Eyre.” They 
were ready to believe any ill of a man who had no 
respect for caste distinctions and pursued’ snobbery 
with unsparing satire. It was long a tradition in 
many highly respectable households that the writings 
of Thackeray were demoralising to the young; and 
only a year or so ago somebody wrote a treatise to 
prove that the “Book of Snobs” was an attack on 
the fundamental principles of society and religion. 
As for “Jane Eyre,’ Mr. Lang offers a very fair 
paraphrase of the inaccurate twaddle to which it 
gave rise amongst the gossips. “They did not see 
that a moral governess should fall virtuously in 
love with a much-married man, her employer.” 
Of course they did not; nor did they see that 
Rochester was not “ much-married,” and that when 
Jane fell in love with him, she did not even know 
that he had a wife already. They also failed to 
observe that when she made this discovery she left 
him ; but they made much of his confidences to her 
about his “Parisian amours,” and came to the 
“absurd and lamentable” conclusion that she and 
her creator were no better than they should be. 
Out of that sort of gossip sprang the slander which 
sought to make Thackeray and this unknown author 
partners in infamy, and with which Lady Eastlake’s 
article was quite in harmony. It was no worse to say 
that Thackeray’s cast-off mistress had reviled him in 
“Jane Eyre” than to say that “Jane Eyre” could 
not be the work of a virtuous woman; but we do 
not see what either imputation has to do with any 
standard of criticism, or with the “ different 
manners and ideas of another age than ours.” 
Indeed, Mr. Lang himself observes with perfect 
candour: “I do not mean to say that a shrewd, 
unbiassed critic would have hinted a fault against 
the ethics of ‘Jane Eyre,’ even in 1847.” Well, 
there were shrewd, unbiassed critics who took up 
the cudgels for Charlotte Bronté before they knew 
her character, or even her name; and they did this 
because they had performed the elementary duty 
of understanding her masterpiece, instead of mis- 
representing it. It is no excuse for Lady Eastlake 
to ask: “ Does any living critic, however cocksure, 
think that if ‘Jane Eyre’ had been sent to him for 
review in 1847, he would have dreamed that it 
was by an innocent country maiden, ignorant of 
society (so much was obvious), but the soul of 
goodness and purity and fortitude?” Mr. Lang 
must pardon us for saying this smacks of the special 
pleader in a dilemma. No such question ought to 
have arisen; no critical tribunal worth the name 
finds it necessary to decide whether an anonymous 
author is the “soul of purity” or a vicious woman ; 
and to assume, as the Quarterly did, that the author 
of “Jane Eyre,” if a woman, was outside the pale 
of decency because of her “ audacity” and “ ignorance 
of society,” is not criticism, but malignant surmise. 

It is often said, by way of reproach, that “Jane 
Eyre” paved the way for the excesses of the modern 
woman’s novel. “ Audacity became quite cheap and 
easy,” says Mr. Lang, “and we reap the harvest.” 
Roman casuists, we believe, are fond of asserting 
that Luther sowed the seed of modern atheism; 
but we have never been deeply impressed by 
speculations of that order. There is nothing what- 
ever in common between “Jane Eyre” and the 
variety of fiction Mr. Lang has in mind. The most 
striking qualities of Jane were sound sense and 
absolute integrity, a combination not always 
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conspicuous amongst the heroines whose adventures 
now beguile our railway journeys. But if the 
“audacity” of many of our feminine novels is more 
in evidence than the genius, we may at least con- 
gratulate the world of letters on the disappearance 
of the Lady Eastlakes of criticism, who abused a 
power they ought never to have wielded by imputing 
the lowest personal degradation to authors they 
could not appreciate. 








A BACK-WINDOW IN BERNE. 


Po the weary, impossible hour of after- 

noon, when brain-work, hardly interrupted for 
an early dinner, comes to a sure deadlock, a student 
in a Swiss University sits wrestling with that fear- 
some bugbear—the long, correctly worded “ Disserta- 
tion” in a foreign tongue. The hour strikes, and the 
student rises up, with a scattering of papers, and an 
exclamation neither long, foreign,nor strictly correct. 
The surroundings, in and out of the Hoch-Schule, are 
usually simple enough in these small Continental 
Universities. Here the study is a bedroom; the 
books lie in heaps on the toilet-table; papers are 
spread over the bed, and, in summer, the large, white 
stove is turned into reference-shelves. On the 
window-sill alone is space found for any adornment 
—two pots, with tall-growing white carnations, the 
glory of the market stalls in the Markt-Gasse. To 
this window the student goes, as usual, and sits in 
the corner to look out, leaving the “ Dissertation ”’ to 
cool for a while upon the table. The homely study 
is at the back of the house, and commands only a 
view of the backs of other houses—not by any 
means a dull view, however, nor even a limited one; 
for in one glance over this wide square, formed by 
four streets, one sees a long gallery of town-pictures. 
In these yards, on these roofs, in these differing 
window-gardens are typical bits of every-day life— 
unconscious revelations of the tastes, the habits, 
even the joys and sorrows, of many sorts and con- 
ditions of men. 

The drowsy survey from the student’s corner 
begins on the sunny side of the square, at a house 
that has a poor, yet old-world and attractive, look. 
It is built of wood, greyish-white in colour, and has 
the gables and dormer-windows so common and 
characteristic here. The first-floor windows open on 
a little loggia, which the housewife uses, en vraie 
Suisse, as an airing-ground for bedding. It is also 
handy for an overflow of small children from within, 
and relieves the living room from the massive pre- 
sence of a St. Bernard, who stays outside, to secure 
as much peace as the youngsters will allow him. A 
strictly useful window-garden this. On the floor 
above there is no loggia. But here is a witness to 
the true Berne love of fluwers—a glory of blossom 
that fills the two windows. Here, where there is not 
an inch of standing room left, little pots are hung 
on nails, and ivy and creeping geranium run 
along carefully stretched strings, and hang down 
to caress the blank house-wall. However poor 
the tenant on this étage may be, there is time 
found in hard-working days and a franc spared 
often from a light pocket to keep the window- 
garden so brave, from the first spring days till the 
sharp October frosts begin. But when the whole 
town sets to work to fortify itself with double 
windows against the long siege of ice-edged winds 
from the Oberland, the garden disappears ; and one 
is sorry for the gardener within doors. The windows 
at the far end of the square are beyond the range 
of the student’s observations ; but it is not unexciting 
to watch from a distance housewives marshalling 
their linen on the roofs (each of which is a drying- 
ground, used by several families in week-about turns, 
in these large town houses). 

When the bise (a hateful near-relation to our 
most vicious east wind) blows, the firmest of pinning 
and staking will not always keep the family washing 
within bounds. To anyone who realises what a very 
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hearth-god the linen is to a Swiss or German Frau, 
the sight of a serviette or pillow-case fleeing at 
large over the housetops is quite grievous. Indeed, 
as some good women will almost spring off the roof 
to save their sheets, these far-off manceuvres of 
figures clear against the sky have a kind of uncom- 
fortable fascination. They are hardly picturesque, 
perhaps, but tickle the same taste that relishes a 
parachute descent. 

Mid-afternoon is a quiet time in this world 
of back-windows. In the morning there is stir 
enough. From the stables of a large Modbel- 
Transport firm the whole square is filled with the 
rumbling of waggons, the clanking of heavily 
harnessed horses, the rough patois of blue-smocked 
carmen, the excursions of clerks from the bureau, 
and the constant coming and going of the manager’s 
family, who live on the spot. All these people spend 
a large part of each day seeking and calling out for 
one “ Hildebert,” the head of the stables, and, if one 
may judge by the demand for him, the most im- 
portant person in the firm. A very brigand to look 
at, but trustworthiness incarnate. He looks after 
the premises at night, and watches over the horses 
like children. 

In the after-dinner silence Hildebert disappears, 
the horses are out, the children are at school, and 
the housewives cease from their vigorous beating of 
mattresses. Then rises a sound of singing from the 
shady side of the square. The student knows well 
the window whence the song comes, and looks out 
daily for the singer. Those houses face the Palais 
Fédéral, and are new and lofty. The wide window- 
sills on the third floor are laid out, not for flowers, 
but, in no less characteristic Berne fashion, for 
human occupation. A stout iron rail runs, at a 
comfortable height for resting shoulders, round the 
ledge, on which lie red cushions. Settled in a corner 
of this high perch sits a young woman, like hundreds 
of her fellow-townsfolk, looking down upon the 
world, knitting, singing, and gossiping by turns in 
the leisure hour of afternoon and through the long 
twilight of the summer evenings. 

Somehow there is a fascination in this Berne 
habit of perching on the window-sill. It grows on 
the sitter with use. That brown-haired young 
woman, for instance, would be hard put to it to live 
at all without her window cushions. She is an 
inveterate chatterbox, but it is difficult to be hard 
on her when one overhears her rapid French, her 
laughter, and her sallies on her neighbours below. 
She is a Neufchateloise, or a Génévoise, and the 
words run off her tongue right prettily, in contrast 
to the brusque sound of the quaint Bern-deutsch. 
She is blessed with a ringing laugh, too, and carols 
French songs, partly to herself, and partly (five parts 
out of six) at a young man engaged in a second-floor 
bureau. He appears at the window usually when 
the singing begins. She has been seen to scatter 
crumbs from the shaken table-cloth over his upturned 
countenance. It may have been accident, but it 
looked like coquetry. The song goes on, trilling 
clear and loud through the drowsy calm, and the 
student leans far out, to look at the window next 
his own ; not from curiosity—nothing there is novel 
—but some familiar sights are good to look at every 
day. There is little enough to see, too, even if it 
were a novelty! A box green with garden herbs, 
parsley, thyme, mint, and marjoram, two or three 
pots with common forest ferns, and some chrysan- 
themum cuttings. 

This is Marthe’s window-garden. To outsiders 
Marthe is just a quiet householder and citizeness. 
She is not very well off, and keeps a little pension. 
One or two old ladies of highly respectable Berne 
families, and an occasional student of the quieter 
sort, make up her house party. For a smaller 
monthly sum than an English person would venture 
to guess at she makes a kindly home for the older 
folks; and the young ones, long after they leave it, 
keep memories of the peaceful months spent there— 
memories sweet with the scent of homely herbs, and 








pleasant with the daily sounds of quiet activity ia 
a kitchen close at hand. Marthe grows those herbs 
in her window-box for use. She is a very thrifty 
housekeeper. Moreover, she makes most excellent 
soup, and puts her conscience into her cooking, as 
she puts it into everything else. She cherishes her 
forest-ferns, because she is a true and passionate 
lover of the country. Born and bred in the parson- 
age of a village near the mountains, she looks out 
from the city towards the Oberland with a pathos 
in her kind short-sighted eyes that one can only 
lamely describe—and not without a silent apology 
to Marthe. Necessity keeps her now earning her 
living in the town, and once sent her to teach for 
years in England. Thence she brought away her 
chrysanthemums, in whose growth she is keenly 
interested. She pays them the compliment of saying 
there are no chrysanthemums grown in Switzerland 
to equal the English. This is a great tribute from the 
garden-loving Bernoise. How the kind soul does her 
cooking without putting chocolate in the soup, and 
carrots in the créme caramel is a mystery; for she 
is subject to constant invasions in her kitchen— 
sometimes to be heckled on various points of French 
grammar; sometimes to help a desperate student to 
the surface from the drowning depths of a “ Disserta- 
tion,” and put hisGermansentences right endupwards 
for him. It is remarkable that Marthe’s interest in 
things of the mind is as wide as her human sym- 
pathies. She has mothered the young, and tended 
the old, from her girlhood; but in her career of 
housekeeping and nursing she has found time by 
the way to gather much besides kitchen herbs 
to store that practical Swiss mind of hers— 
flowers from the mountains and the Ausland, too. 
It would probably surprise her (she is not senti- 
mental) if she could know that a student ever looked 
up at her kitchen window with the pleasure that 
comes of dear and wholesome associations. But 
the few plants there seem to image the simple life, 
the wide, honest mind of Marthe herself. 

Perhaps there are many other such window- 
gardens. One may hope so. One may doubtit. One 
is in luck to find them, wherever they may be. 

M. B. 








TO A VIOLINIST. 


LITTLE brown fiddle 
Wrought long years ago. 
Nay, read me the riddle— 
What makes the tune flow 
From these four narrow strings 
When your violin sings? 





For us the wood’s soundless, 
And senseless, and cold; 
For you there’s a boundless 
Romance, softly told 
By the bow to the strings 

When your violin sings. 


It has prisoned and captured 
The rustling leaves’ whim ; 
It echoes th’ enraptured 
Wild nightingale’s hymn. 
Hark to forest-taught strings 
When your violin sings ! 


Or, stay, did Apollo, 
A-tuning his lyre, 

Give you hint how to follow 
His passion-born fire? 

Divine grow the strings 

When your violin sings. 


And scorned by the Muses 
Is Marsyas again, 
The while your hand chooses 
Its tender refrain. 
Come, quick, touch the strings, 
For your violin sings! 
BLANCHE LINDSAY. 
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“THE 
THE PuRPLE East. 





PURPLE EAST.” 
By William Watson. 
Lane. 
R. WATSON shows himself in these sonnets, as 
A in all his work, a writer of dignity, earnestness, 
and solid worth, but without the absolute felicity of 
genius, the divine breath of beauty. Weighty 
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a thing of manifest yet mysterious inspiration. 
England, it is only too true, has indeed made 
“the great refusal,’ impoverished and imperilled 


| her honour; but Mr. Watson has not chaunted 


phrase and sincere emotion are here, thoughtfulness | 
of workmanship and loftiness of tone, but not the | 


celestial inspiration. He has chosen a bad form for 
his purpose. 
and a series of sonnets can be written by a Shake- 
speare, a Mrs. Browning, a Rossetti, when the theme 
is inexhaustibly rich in variations upon its essential 
monotony. Joy of love and sorrow of love have 
their endless wealth of change: not so patriotic 
indignation that aims at stirring a people, at de- 
nouncing an iniquity of the immediate hour. And 
so each of these sonnets is the same in effect as any 
other; and the sonnet is so stately a form, so 
majestically austere, that a series of mere repetitions 
is less impressive than any single member of it. We 
tire of the same chord, grandiose and sonorous 
though it be, struck seventeen times. Imagine the 
wrath and pity and love, the thunder and light- 
ning and dew of “Les Chatiments” cast into a 
sonnet sequence! And Mr. Watson, writing a work 
almost as much smaller in bulk and scope than 
Hugo’s as his own gift is smaller, still does not 
escape this peril of monotony in effect. He should 
have chosen the ode in which to plead and warn, to 
rouse and threaten—the ode, a thing of orchestral 
power and range. Southey’s “Ode written during 
the Negotiations with Buonaparte,” an exalted and 
vehement strain, is almost, verbally and literally, 
applicable to the Armenian shame and sorrow; it is 
a thousand times more effective than Mr. Watson's 
sonnets. A single sonnet does its work. Milton’s 
“ Avenge, O Lord!” Wordsworth’s “It is not to 


The sonnet is “a moment's monument,” | 


be thought of!” are concentrated utterances of | 
tremendous strength, sudden voices from Heaven; | 


repetition would have weakened their greatness and 
unique appeal. For one thing, the sonnet draws 
attention to its own form with singular insistence; 
and in work such as Mr. Watson has attempted 
nothing should distract the hearer from the message 
of the work, its prophecy and pleading and reproach. 


her dirge, her doom, not uttered his solemn protest 
and sung his irremediable regret, in a music and 
with an imagination which will be even lesser 
wonders after the mind and fashion of Isaiah or of 
Dante—he does not “speak to time and to eternity” 
—but has done his duty, as he conceives of it, 
honourably and manfully, in very interesting and 
accomplished verse. To exalt these sonnets, to rank 
them among masterpieces, is to do Mr. Watson a 
grave wrong, which sympathy with his cause and 
agreement with his views may overlook but cannot 
justify. They set forth his excellent concern with 
human life, with the great course of the world, with 
national interests, with things of high and noble 
passion ; they do not come to him from the “ ampler 
ether, the diviner air” of poetry, though they come 
from a region of power, from the sphere of ardent 
rhetoric, with a voice of energy and zealous strength. 
Less than that it were unjust to say; it would be 
unjust to say more. Theirs is a resolute and often 
comely speech, inspiring respect; but for sheer love- 
liness of wrath and pity and hate and love, for more 
than this commendable decency and honest vigour, 
we look in vain. What we expect to find in Mr. 
Watson at all times is serious workmanship and 
serious thought, with touches of grace; they are 
here, with the additional merit of a true and un- 
popular patriotism. 





MR. PATER’S MISCELLANEOUS STUDIES. 


MISCELLANEOUS Stopres. A Series of Essays by Walter 
Pater. Prepared for the Press by Charles L. Shadwell. 
London: Maemillan & Co. 

THIS is, we conclude, the last volume of Mr. Pater’s 

work which can be given to the public. It contains 

nothing new, except the concluding essay, which 
dates from its author's early Oxford days. There 
is, as the editor says, “no unifying principle” about 
it, the subjects of the studies being very varied. 
There are three lectures on Prosper Mérimée, 


Raphael, and Pascal; three papers recording im- 


Either the ode—and Mr. Patmore'’s “ Peace” or his | 
“1867” is an unequalled example —is the form, | 
or a series of lyrics—‘“ Toute la Lyre,” playful and | 


awful, contemptuous and sad. These marmoreal 
wrong place. 
wicked city once would fill it with anguish and 
agony of immeasurable fear ; but if the angel did it 
every day for a month, the impression would grow 
fainter with each repetition. Assuming that the 
Government are not blunderers merely, but positively 
criminals, the effect of Mr. Watson's appeals upon 
them could only be that of the importunate woman 
upon the unjust judge, if any effect it had at all. 
But it is easier to imagine the Prime Minister, or the 


Chancellor of the Exchequer, or the Poet-Laureate | 


saying to their monitor, “You said that before; 
it was unconvincing, but I listened with respect. If 
you have nothing more to say, I have nothing more 
to hear.” And, we repeat, it is Mr. Watson's form 
which is mainly responsible for this. It tends to 
weary even those who, like ourselves, are in practical 
agreement with him. 

A poet of richer imagination, a more versatile, 
copious, and pliant power, might ring the changes 


upon Armenia with perpetual variety, though with | 


the one same unchanging persistency of purpose. 


quality is stiltedness, even when he writes with sim- 
plicity and sincerity and grace. 
their stately lines, phrases, and passages, and many 
of them, but scarce one is magical with beauty, 


These sonnets have | 


pressions of travel in North Italy, at Amiens, and at 
Vézelay: three stories—or, rather, as Mr. Pater’s 
stories always tend to be, studies—of temperament 
and character, “imaginary portraits,” Apollo in 
Picardy, the Child in the House, and Emerald 
Uthwart; and the early essay, already mentioned, 


_which is called Diaphaneité. The book is, there- 
monotones of Mr. Watson are excellences in the | 


An angel crying “ Woe!” over a | 


fore, miscellaneous enough; but this is of very 
little importance where the personality of the 
author is sufficiently distinctive to hold together 
what he writes, and no one can doubt that that 
is the case with Mr. Pater. The personal note 
is, indeed, only too evidently present everywhere ; 
the intense and almost irritating self-consciousness 
of the author ; his habit of saying easy things with 
an air of difficulty, as well as of saying difficult 
things with felicity ; the atmosphere as of the endless 
leisure of a summer afternoon which he always 
seems to breathe, so that his fancy wanders vaguely 
from this subject to that, and his thoughts come and 
go, uncertainly and without outhine, as they do in 
dreams; all these, as well as his industry and 


_ seriousness as a student, his rare sensibility to the 


beautiful in all its forms, his constant meditations on 
the greatest subjects, “on man, on Nature, and on 
human life,” in one word, his scholarly thoughtful- 
ness, all are on every page, one may say, of every 
one of his books. Many people speak with surprise 
of the small amount of work he produced; but 


| eight volumes are, after all, something ; and work of 
That is not Mr. Watson's way: the defect of his | 


the sort he chose can least of all be produced in a 
hurry. He had the temperament, and he had the 
artistic severity, of a poet; and although he had 
not the poet’s power of utterance, his work, dealing 
with life, in the main, from the imaginative and 
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emotional side, just as poetry does, had to submit to 
the conditions of poetic production, had, that is to 
say, to be much thought over, to ripen slowly, to 
wait patiently, as fruit must, for the fulness of size 
and fragrance and bloom which only sun and air 
and rain can gradually give. There are subjects 
which need no atmosphere in their treatment, such, 
for instance, as those which Macaulay preferred ; 
and, indeed, in political and parliamentary history, 
or in the externals of the history of literature, his 
swift, hard, definite brilliancy is often the very thing 
that is wanted. But it was not such subjects that 
Mr. Pater chose. He was always trying to get at 
the inner meaning, the spirit, of what he had before 
him ; and working in that way, with a preoccupation 
for ideas, must always be a slow process. “ The only 
limit of time,” as Glaucon says in the “ Republic,” 
“which wise men can put to such studies, is the 
whole of life itself.” 

The advantage of a miscellaneous volume, which 
does something to make up for its serious dis- 
advantages, is, of course, that it appeals to many 
interests. The traveller, for instance—at least, that 
rarer sort of traveller who has a turn for history 
and an eye for art, and is not in a hurry—will find 
Mr. Pater’s notes on Moretto and Ferrari, and 
Borgognone and Remanino, an excellent excuse for 
going to some of the smaller towns of North Italy. 
The same may be said of his paper on Vézelay ; and, 
though an Englishman ought not to need any excuse 
for going to Amiens, Mr. Pater’s essay on that 
“ greatest and purest of Gothic churches” may well 
be an additional reason for robbing Paris of one day 
next time we cross the Channel. There is only one 
complaint to make of it: he ought to have found 
time to say more of the lovely choir-stalls, which, if 
not the grandest, are the most unique and perfect 
thing in the church. There are probably not a 
great many facts which are new in these essays, 
bug they are full of those suggestive incidental 
touches which always reward the reader of Mr. 
Pater. The description of Vercelli, “a lodge in a 
garden of cucumbers”; or of Amiens, with the 
beauty of its cathedral heightened by the dreary 
flats that lie round it, “ radix de terra sitienti” ; the 
background of the Romanino in the National Gallery, 
which, “ though it might be the new heaven over a 
new earth, is in truth only the proper, breathable 
air of Italy”; the remark on Moretto’s “full intelli- 
gence of all the pictorial powers of white” ; the note, 
again, of the likeness between Ferrari and Blake in 
the “mystic poetry of angel forms and faces”; or 
the contrast between Amiens—the typical church of 
a city, a commune, with its “immense cheerfulness,” 
its “astonishing lightness,” its restlessness, free 
human energy, and “ open Bible” on its great west 
front—and Vézelay,the typical church of a monastery, 
“in its mortified light the very soul of monasticism, 
Roman and half military,” with its architecture, 
“studied, not from Roman basilicas or Roman 
temples, but from the arenas, the colossal gateways, 
the triumphal arches of the people of the empire "— 
all these and many similar things, so well put that 
they seem new, even if they are not, make these 
essays a delightful companion for a traveller; only, 
as we said, he must not be in a hurry, for all Mr. 
Pater had to tell us had been gained by a “ wise 
passiveness,” and can only be transmitted to those 
who approach him in his own spirit. 

Of the lectures, that on Mérimée is an interesting 
study of a subject which must have been a little 
uncongenial; and that on Pascal is a rather dis- 
appointing one of a subject which must surely have 
been very congenial. The best is that on Raphael, 
and anyone who wants to know the truth about 
Raphael, without reading a heavy book full of 
details and technicalities, will find it all here. His 
story was never better or more briefly told; we 
follow it through the four stages, Perugia, Siena, 
Florence, Rome, and see him learning something 
fresh in each, and in each also leaving something 
of himself behind, combining originality and teach- 


ableness, “ one of the world’s typical scholars, with 
Plato and Cicero, and Virgil and Milton.” The 
lecture concludes with an interesting little study of 
our own Ansidei Madonna. 

The stories do not call for much remark; in two 
of them we are far too much aware of the presence 
of the author to allow us to believe for a moment 
in his creations: and even in the third and best, 
“Emerald Uthwart,” the reader cannot help feeling 
that all Mr. Pater’s work in this direction was but 
a series of variations on the original note struck in 
Marius the Epicurean. It is rather to the last essay 
in the volume, written in 1864 and now published 
for the first time, that admirers of his work will 
turn with curiosity. It is, like all he wrote, 
full of the influence of Oxford; indeed, he was 
one of the many remarkable men in this century, 
Newman, Matthew Arnold, Ruskin, Jowett, and 
others, of whose natures it is hard to say how 
much might have remained undeveloped if Ox- 
ford had never laid her spell upon them. Entitled 
Diaphaneité, it is a study of a type which was no 
doubt Mr. Pater’s own ideal. It is not without 
obscurities or even apparent contradictions, but is 
certainly very remarkable and very characteristic, 
and we are surprised that any hesitation was felt 
about publishing it. The nature which it aims at 
picturing is one, as it were, of inspired receptivity : 
a “transparency,” as the title indicates, which is 
at once liberal and conservative, “letting through 
unconsciously all that is really lifegiving in the 
established order of things,” and yet liberal, almost 
revolutionary, “a lover of the lords of change,” 
through its “ wistfulness and confidence in perfec- 
tion,” through its “sympathetic perception of the 
dominant undercurrent of progress in things.” Its 
end is a simplicity “characteristic of the repose of 
perfect intellectual culture,” seen in the “thread of 
pure white light that one might disentwine from 
the tumultuary richness of Goethe’s nature”; or, 
better, in Raphael, “who in the midst of the 
Reformation and the Renaissance, himself lighted 
up by them, yielded himself to neither, but stood 
still to live upon himself.” The dangers and weak- 
nesses of such a type are obvious enough, and “the 
world’s coarse thumb” is only too certain to seize 
upon them ; its real value is more easily missed, and 
may well be urged upon our hurried and positive 
modern world. We can never be exhorted too often 
to aim at that “intellectual guilelessness" which 
“instinctively prefers what is direct and clear, lest 
one’s own confusion and intransparency should 
hinder the transmission from without of light that 
is not yet inward”; nor too often reminded that 
“he who is ever looking for the breaking of a light 
he knows not whence about him, notes with a 
strange heedfulness the faintest paleness in the 
sky.” 


A LATER PURITAN DIVINE. 
Joun Howe. By Robert F. Horton. London: Methuen & Co, 


THE story of a divine who in his youth was Crom- 
well’s chaplain, and who lived to protest against the 
Occasional Conformity Act in the reign of Anne, 
covers all the phases of English Puritanism and 
Nonconformity in their heroic days. It is true that 
Howe's life was not an eventful one, and lends itself 
with difficulty to the biographer’s art, yet those who 
take serious interest in the development of religious 
thought may well be grateful to Mr. Horton for 
rescuing from oblivion—as far as the general public 
is concerned—the memory of one so deservedly in- 
fluential in his own day. 

What Puritan strenuousness was may be gathered 
from the account given by Mr. Horton (p. 17) of a 
fast-day at Torrington, where Howe was established 
as minister in 1654 :— 


“ The parishioners were gathered in the church at nine o’elock 
| inthe morning. The pastor opened the proceedings with a brief 
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prayer of a quarter of an hour, begging for a blessing on the 
work of the day, followed by the exposition of a chapter or a 
psalm, which brought them two ten o'clock ; then business really 
began. The pastor girded himself to pray for an hour on end ; 
then at eleven he began to preach, continuing till noon, when 
another half-hour’s prayer brought the service to a temporary 
pause. By this time he was in need of a little refreshment, and 
he would retire for a quarter of an hour; but the congregation 
remained, and passed the time in singing. 
he again ascended the pulpit, prayed for an hour, preached for 
another hour, and finished the engagements of the day towards 
four o’clock with another half-hour’s devotion.” 


of the present day. It does 


teenth century. Can it be that the absentees were 
numerous? It is hardly possible that a mixed 
community such as existed in every part of England 
should have submitted to a burden which was a 
positive joy to devotees. 

The strength and weakness of Mr. 
treatment of his subject is best seen in his account 
of the ejection of the Nonconformists after the 
Restoration. His picture of Howe himself—the 
large-spirited, charitable man who, in the spirit of 
true catholicity, refused to conform, not because his 
tenets were too narrow for the English Church, but 
because he refused to narrow his 
communion to the Episcopalian standard—is admir- 
ably drawn. To many readers this attitude of Non- 


conformity will be new, and yet it was one not | 


merely adopted at a critical time, but persisted in 
by Howe in the course of a long life. He was 
just as unwilling to be out of communion with the 
members of the Episcopal Church as he was to take 
any step which would imply that he was out of 
communion with non-episcopal Christians. In all 


that Mr. Horton says on this head he has done good | 


service in clearing up our knowledge of the truth 
about men who, in many quarters, have received 
but scanty justice. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Horton is not as familiar as 
he might be with the history of the time he is 
dealing with. Little slips, of which the most 
startling (p. 134) is an assertion that the Duke of 
Buckingham was an illegitimate son of Charles IL, 
are of slight importance, except as an indication of 
aloofness from the general course of events. When, 


however, we examine Mr. Horton’s treatment of the | 
critical period of 1662, we cannot but be conscious | 


of a want of grasp of the situation. Few at the 
present day would defend the spirit in which 
Clarendon and Sheldon turned against the Noncon- 


formists, and, after ejecting them from the Church, | 


overwhelmed them with contumely and persecution. 
Few things more disgraceful are known to English 
history ; but the mode in which religion was re- 
garded by the two parties had come to be so dif- 
ferent that they could hardly have long continued 
to work as yokefellows together. Yet this question, 
important as it is, is not touched by Mr. Horton. 


There is, too, the recolletion of the fact that | 


Clarendon and Sheldon would have been almost as 
far removed as Howe himself from the passions of 
mankind if they had forgotten that they, too, had 
been martyrs for conscience,gsake. They, too, had 
been ejected by those who shared Howe's principles 
without sharing in his overflowing charity; and 
had not only been driven into poverty and exile, 
but had been debarred from spreading those prin- 
ciples in Church or State which they honestly 
believed to be well-pleasing to God and beneficial 
to man. They were great sinners, but they also 
had been sinned against. 

It is a pity that Mr. Horton should not have 
drawn the background of his hero’s portrait more 
carefully; but, after all, the portrait itself is the 
main thing, and we have no fault to find with that. 
Howe's position, and that of many, at least, of his 
fellow-sufferers, may be best given in Mr. Horton's 
own words :— 


About one o’clock | 


On this Mr. Horton remarks that both congregation | 
and pastor must have been singularly unlike those | 
not seem to have | 
occurred to him that it is difficult to explain how | 
such things could be endured even in the seven- | 


Horton's | 


own terms of | 


“The fact is that these first Nonconformists, rightly or 
wrongly, left the Established Church because it had been made 
a sect. They were not prepared to accept the dogma which 
now declared that this was the only form of Christ’s Church 
that was admissible. It was not that they. were irreconcilably 
| opposed to a liturgy, but that certain points in the established 
liturgy seemed to them to be wrong; and the bishops would 
make no concession to their scruples. It was not that they 
objected on principle to a State Church, but the particular 
Government then in power was, in their opinion, un-Christian 
| and even godless.” 






AN 


INTERESTING AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


REMINISCENCES OF THIRTY-FIVE YEARS OF MY LIFE 
By Sir Joseph Crowe, K.C.M.G., C.B. London: John 
Murray. 


Sir JosePpH Crowe's story of his early life forms 
an interesting and varied book. The present 
volume is only a first instalment, which brings the 
history of its author’s career down to the year 1860, 
when he received at the hands of Lord John Russell 
the appointment of Consul-General at Leipzig. But 
in the four and thirty years which preceded that 
promotion the writer had passed through so many 
| vicissitudes of fortune, and had seen so much of 
| war and politics, of art and literature and life, that 
| he is more than justified in offering to the world the 
recollections of his youth. Brought up as a child in 
| Paris in the days of the Revolution of 1830, the son 
of a distinguished journalist and man of letters, who 
was for some time a foreign correspondent and 
| afterwards editor of the Daily News, and to whose 
| political sagacity this volume incidentally bears 
| striking testimony, Joseph Crowe was trained from 
' boyhood in cosmopolitan habits and in public affairs. 
| His family traditions inevitably led to journalism, 

and in 1844, having returned with his family to 

London, he became a reporter of police cases for the 
| Morning Chronicle, a post from which he soon 
| passed on to join the staff of the newly-founded 


| Daily News. Thenceforward, for a time, his career was 


decided for him. Journalism as a daily occupation, 
varied by fishing and by the study of Flemish art for 
recreation, and enlivened by the distant hope of one 
day passing into diplomacy and public life, more 
than filled the time at his command; and of the 
vicissitudes of his profession he gives a frank and 
interesting account. In spite of his gifts and of his 
father’s powerful friends, the young man had at 
times to face a hard struggle in that most precarious 
of all careers; and there is something refreshing in 
the cheery candour with which the successful 
diplomatist records the troubles of his youth. In 
November, 1853, however, his opportunity came. 


He received the offer of an appointment as war- 


correspondent for the Jllustrated London News, and 
started at once for the Crimea. His success in that 
capacity stood him in good stead. As soon as the 
Crimean War was over, he found an opening as 


| a correspondent, during the Mutiny,at Bombay. As 


soon as that chapter in his career ended, the cam- 
paign of Solferino afforded him a fresh chance of 
winning distinction as special correspondent of the 
Times. And then, at last, the British Foreign 
Office determined to utilise his knowledge for the 
public service; and with his mission to Germany, 
in the autumn of 1859, the ambition which he had 
confessed to Thackeray in boyhood was realised, 
and his formal initiation in diplomacy began. 

A career so picturesque and varied is necessarily 
full of experiences of every kind. Sir Joseph 
Crowe’s reminiscences—of Dickens, with his grand 
face and florid dress; of Thackeray, with his ready 
pencil and unfailing kindliness ; of Mrs. Grote, who 


| turned him out of his corner-seat in the railway 
| train for Paris; of David Cox, with whom he went 


sketching in North Wales; of Lord Raglan and 
Pelissier, of Rachel and Grisi, of the able, liberal 
Duke of Coburg, and of many other personages of 
varying interest and of varying rank—range over a 
wide field of men and things. Not the least interest- 
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ing part of his story is his narrative of his dealings | realise for the first time that Virgil and Horace were literaturs 
with the Italian art critic and enthusiast whose name | like gm | and Byron. One felt he knew ancient literature as a 
has become so closely associated with his. Crowe first | Tis" “Hi."‘ntctiectual activity, which was marked ‘by tho 
mes Cavalcaselle = > post-carriage between Hamu | finest literary taste, and by the soundest critical judgment, con- 
= gore in the ey of wage B — Ne teed | cerned itself chiefly with Virgil and Latin lexicography, with 
ey met again in the Museum at Deriin, waither — special attention to the grammarians and glossaries. By traciu 
the one had come to study Flemish and the other | the sources and establishing the canteen oF writers like Fotex 
to study Italian art. In 1849 they met again, by | Nonnius, and others, he sought to reproduce the earliest text 
chance, in Paris, where Crowe was writing letters to _ 80d interpretation of Virgil, as well as the vocabulary of 
the Daily News, and Cavalcaselle, a tattered, ruined | Avgustine Latin. Many of his eee and es —— 
fugitive, was resting after his terrible experiences in present his critical views on ot sae Weneeee, such as Juvenal, 
: < . “een ~, | Horace, Cicero, Catullus, and Lucretius. He deals, more- 
the Italian revolution of the previous year. In 1852, | over, with “ Early Italian Civilisation,” “The Moral Influences 
when Lord Palmerston’s fall resulted in a breach | of Literature,” “Classical Education in the Past and at 
between the Crowes and the management of the Present,” “The Relations between Natural Science and 
Daily News, Joseph Crowe, thrown out of employ- Literature,” and “Authority in the Sphere of Conduct and 
ment like his father, took refuge in Cavalcaselle’s | Intellect.” } : : 
rooms off Regent Street, and for some months the The lecture on Horace’s Poetical Art is one of the ablest 


: . +... | criticisms on the subject, and especially valuable as showing 
two friends waged a gallant war against adversity that “ philology and poetry went hand in hand in the ancient 


together. A friendship cemented by so many ties and classical literature of Italy.” In dealing with the difficult 
remained throughout their lives unbroken, and subject of authority on matters of “Conduct and Intellect,” 
the union of the two well-known critics defied Professor Nettleship shows very clearly the utter impo- 
the curiosity of the public and the sneers of foes. | tence of Paganism and of the Roman Empire to meet 
But largely as Sir Joseph Crowe's reputation de- the wants of the poor and the miserable, and that these needs 
pends on his writings upon art, the principal theme | "or only et gw! met Wy hr pe pA wee = 0 
ao ern : all religions, except Judaism, embodied itself as a social force for 
of this volume—and we incline to think the principal tae cxalinaiite of mankind. These volumes, it may be added, 
interest of its author—is not art, but politics. The abound not merely in classical criticisms of the very highest 
story of the Solferino campaign is told here with  yajlue, but in strikingly original and usefal observations on art, 
considerable power, and the writer brings home the _ morals, and religion. 
extraordinary want of organisation on the Austrian a 
side which was chiefly responsible for converting . ‘ . 
that stubbornly-contested battle into a victory for A STANDARD ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
France. Interesting, however, as the account of this | Historicat Ovriines or Enxoiisn AccrpENce, COMPRISING CHAPTERS 


s : . : ON THE HISTORY AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE LANGUAGE AND ON 
episode is, even more interest attaches to the sketch Worp Formation. By the late Rev. Richard Morris, M.A., 


of German politics in 1859-60, which forms the LL.D. Revised by L. Kellner, Ph.D., Lecturer on English 

: in rti Oo E we's mission Philology in the University of Vienna, with the assistance of 
penne ps -! ve ce J the _ =a os . ded Henry Bradley, M.A., formerly President of the Philological 
was of so delicate a nature, and was a rst impede Society. omer a Macmillan & Co. 


by so many difficulties, that its ee ae ee > ALL lovers of the English language regard this book as an old 
more remarkable. He saw the rise of Bismarck; he friend, and would be sorry to see it superseded—an event of 
became intimate with Bunsen, Usedom, and other which, ha ypily, there does not seem any immediate prospect. 
distinguished German politicians of the time; he | It required revision, however, and this task has been ably per- 
conipletely won the confidence of the Duke of Co- formed by Dr. Kellner, of Vienna University, in co-operation 
burg, who was “the very soul of the Liberalism of with Mr. Henry Bradley, whose name will be a guarantee for 
those days throughout Germany,” and who was one the soundness of the work to all English students. The changes 
’ cae . are not numerous, but they are important. In the old edition 
1 empath cgessy Sa = se eeuieae rene the original Aryan theory was expounded in its crudest form, 
woes . - ; assis: and the classification of the Teutonic languages was one which a 
Crowe's letters to the Foreign Office at this time  ¢loser study of their forms has shown to be erroneous. The 
were largely used by Lord John Russell in his Low German and High German dialects are now grouped 
correspondence with the Prince Consort, and together, whilst Gothic is placed in a class by itself. Again, 
his discretion and abilities amply justified the | the phonology of the old book was wholly inadequate, whereas in 
trust reposed in him by the British Minister. = maggh wn om pg ~ ey Ss aoe 
: Sohaal nition. isquisitions on “back, ‘front, ** point, “ blade, 
ppt nen ‘aes a ppm and “lip” consonants, or “close,” “open,” and “ rounded ” 
— 3 : ” é ~ rowels, may repel persons whose taste for language is lite 
of the time, we imagine, more pluckily fought their aioe than oleate: but, ‘if 80, ur wit = up their 
way to the front, and by their energy and perse- minds that without a thorough knowledge of the voeal organs 
verance, in the face of many disappointments, | and their functions they cannot hope really to understand the 
‘ conquered and merited success. The gallant ad- processes of linguistic change. The time had certainly come 
venturer of three centuries ago plunged into war | When matters treated so fully by Dr. Wright in his Gothic and 
or buccaneering. The gallant adventurer of modern | Old High Germam primers could no longer be neglected in our 


ti aw t 1 ‘ial standard text-book on English accidence. The old tables in 
ames Wins Dis Spare HOS rarely AS & Special CoErre- | which “ flats,” “ sharps,” and “aspirates” chased one another in 


spondent. The writer of this volume has said | an eternal round, straming the learner's memory and often lead- 
enough to show that he possessed in his earlier ing him on a wrong tack, are now superseded by a concise 
days an extraordinary capacity of using to the full | account of the changes really involved in Grimm's aud Verner’s 
any opportunities of distinction which fate put | Laws, together with a brief notice of the “ Second Sound Shift- 
in his way. He has told his story in a style which, | ing,” sufficient to indicate in a general way the relations of the 
if not absolutely free from blemish, is at any rate consonants in English and modern German. Ablaut and Umlaut 

: tl dabl id Th : blish h are fully diseussed. As regards the former, not only does the 
mani Boorse q his a Sante roe on greene 6 i. | altered view as to the comparative antiquity of Sanskrit involve 


. a readjustment of the Indo-European vowel system, but the 
book well calculated to interest readers of almost | vocal tendencies underlying gradation have been investigated 


- 


every kind. | by German and English scholars with the most fruitful results. 
sas it 2 In place of the crade assertion that the root vowel of strong 
ESSA Ys ON CLASSICAL LITERATURE verbs must be sought in the past tense, it is now shown that the 


variation in the grades belonging to each series is a normal 

process, resulting from differences of accent or stress in the 
| primitive Indo-European language. Passing on to the subse- 
WE have in these volumes the first and second series of the late | quent development of our tongue, we have a new and valuable 
Professor Nettleship’s Lectures and Essays—a series which | aapter on the “ History of English Sounds,” tracing the more 
embraces some of the most profound and brilliant contributions to | important changes through Old and Middle to Modern English. 
classical literature in the century about to close. The work is | In comparing the old and new chapters on “ Word-Formation ” 
edited by Mr. Haverfield, and is enriched by a touching memoir | we are surprised to find so much of Dr. Morris’s matter omitted. 
by the Pealaeees’s widow. As a writer and teacher of classical | Then etymological information was somewhat scrappy, certainly, 
literature it is a question whether Professor Nettleship was ever _ but why have examples and notes been pruned away with so 
surpassed, unrivalled as he was in his own generation. Oneofhis | ruthless a hand? Is not the n in bairn a good example of 
pupils writes :—“ His method of teaching was a revelation; he | a suffix, and is it not identical with the termination of the past 
had an unequalled power of interesting his pupils. He made me participle in strong verbs ? 


LETTERS AND Essays By Henry Nerriesnrp, M.A. In 2 Vols, 
Oxford : Clarendon Press. 
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